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EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—UNI- 
(tn TY COLLEGE, london.—PROFESSOR MORRIS, 
ras” WiLL L COMMENCE his COURSES on THURSDAY, 


February 3, at 4°15 P.M. of Si 
The General Course will consist of Twenty-five Lectures to be | the late Royal Mili 






the 


F.R. 


[THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY. 

FRED WRIGLEY, M.A. M.D. F.R.A. 
, Cambridge, | Professor of Mathematics in 
ty College, 


29th - —- 












delivered on_ Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 4°15 to515. During 
the Course, Field Excursions are taken. Students have access to 
a Geological Library and Museum. Payment, exclusive of College 


Bee. ee EXTR. ave given in PRACTICAL ge sig one al and | 5 
+ ven by Professor Morris on Tuesdays an 
gboLocy on 5: 30 to 6°30 3. Fee, exclusive of oe Fee. 2; ;for 














ristmas 


ALTRAMSTOW HOUSE, WatrTHamstTow, 
E.—The Pupils < —_ School will RE- Ce ge 


PRIDAY, oe the Chi 
on 


n. — 
Application to the Principal, Epwarp 
= im JACKSON, M.A. F.G. 








Gentlemen who Aa, attending the ‘General Course, 
GEOLOGY.— EVENING COURSE by. Profestor “Morris. The 







ards, will be given on Thursday Evenings at commenc- 
teen Februa ary 5, and be continued until the ak § ‘of f Xpril. Fee, 
exclusive of College Fee, 1U.; for Schoolmasters and Ushers, 10s. 6d. 
of the These Courses, and all others given in the College, are open to | Rev. Tho: 












Gentlemen who desire to enter a single Class. 











ing 85 BEar On ah KEY, M.A. F.R.S., Dean. 
nd. singuly CHAS, C . ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
ds, morocey January 15, 1863, Colours from the Livin 









EOLOGY.—KING 
—Prof. TENNANT, F.G 1 commence a COURSE of 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY on FRID: AY MORNI NG, January 23, 
atQo’clock. They will be continued on ez ach sncoeeding Wednes- 
day and Friday, at the same hour. Toe. 2l. 1 
R.V SELF. i D., Principal. 


W ATER-COLOUR PAINTERS’ 
LANCASHIRE RELIEF FUND. 
The Exhibition will remain OPEN ONE MORE WEEK, b 









Address, by letter, C. 
street, Strand, W.C. 






River 
y Will 
itive lene 
R, RA, y 












For Private Lesso 





S COLLEGE, LONDON. ae on aa 


mse, mad e eli 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, N.W., 
will RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, January 28, 1863.—. 
cation for Admission or Prospectuses to Thomas M. Coombs, 


pli- 
Sq., 


Clapham Common, The Rev. Dr. Hurndall, Head-Master, or the 
mas Rees, at the School. 





ROBATIONARY SCHOOL to the ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—Study of the Human Figure, Painting in Oil 


&c.—By the present Advertiser's 
period, and at mode- 
dyes as Students of the Roy: al Academy.— 


ng odel, 
ility are in a short 


,care of Mr. Molini, 2 


27, King William- 





ms, or 
77, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. 


TALIAN.—SIGNOR GIOVANNI 
TOSCANI’S ITALIAN CLASSES, at Dr. Kinkel’s House, 

23, Blomfield-road, Maida Hill, WILL COMMENCE on the 20th, 
and those at the Polytechnic on the17th instant. Schools attended. 


articulars, apply to Signor Toscay1, 





the kind permission of Messrs. Day & Son, GERMAN GALLERY, 
168, New Bo nd-street, daily from 10 a.m. till 9 in the Evenin; 
MES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 
Subscribers have free admission to the Exhibition and one share 
in the distribution of the Prizes for every Guinea subscri 


N 


nperi 
hly boundi 












the 19th instant. 





ANSION GRAMMAR 
EATHERHEAD, SURREY. — Mr. PAYNE 
announce that the NEXT TERM will commence on MON AY, 


vo tay 








Each picture will constitute a prize, and will be declared the 
perty of the Sateesiber the number of whose nee may chance 
bee drawn with it. As only a limited gh yt of tickets remain 
unsold, early application must be made e Secretary, or to the 
Keeper in the Gallery.—The Exhibition bat be closed on the 
2th inst. 





Nev 


HIAWATHA 
Portrait, 
, cloth, richly 


» Plates, fi 











HE ROYALHOS PITAL for INCURABLES, 
PUTNEY, §. af Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer— HE NRY HU Esq 
ankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS at Co. 
81 In-door patients have a home for life. 






premises 





PeorCen o Cc 


The LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, JANUARY 


~ ths SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS above eight years of age, 
it OPEN on the same day. 


w Pupils are received as Boarders within the College 


Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAUD, 


OLLEGE (for LA DIES), 47 and 
48, BEDFORD-SQUAR 


Hon. Sec. 





77 Out patients have an annuity for life. 
A ns gncurably afflicted, are at present seeking the benefits 











tion 


ta. 
Malvern, on or before the: 15th of Fe 
further information may be obtained, 


Esq. 


ALVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE 
—WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER in the above 
at MALVERN. Testimonials must | 

StumMEs, a 
yruary, 1863, from whom any 


"” 
















115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 
The SENIOR bi will begin on the 26th of January. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for YOUNG 
LADIES, ° 


Terms, and the Names of the Pro- 


Prospectuses, 
fessors, may be had: on application. 













| ® Chari (Limited). 
Ontaing “EBEScKIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, that the Board ag ig og ag 
| Memernal may admit as many as possible at the next election. sent in 
= - The public are respectfully invited to visit the hospital. It is 
S. square i open for inspection daily from 2 till 5. 
REDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
A Scsousy Office, 10, Poultry, E.C. » January, 1863. 
(aE MHE ROYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES. 
—MUNIFICENT PROPOSAL.—A Gentleman, a Governor 
D unde ofthis Charity, has kindly offered to contribute to the Buildin, t 
nd the sum of 100 guineas, provided nine other persons wi 
HORPE, vi subscribe a like amount prior to the 30th of June next. 
sloth, redue Board APPEAL with earnestness to the wealthy and 


e 
benevolent that so liberal a proposal may meet with an early and 
cordial response 

The want of a suitable dwelling presses each year more severe]. 
upon the Charity. The proposed subscription will be a most wel- 
come addition to the funds already comeetet. 

Names will be cheerfully Tecely of at the 

FREDERIC AN OREW, Secretary. 







For wot Tuto: 


Editio 





_ Office, 10 Poultry, E.C., [oy 












HE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.| F 
Fifth Season.—FIRST QROHESTRAL CONCERT St. | SMA 
James’s Hall, W EDNESDAY EVENIN t Half- 
past Eight o’clock. ning dress. 
lini, and Madame Arabella Goddard. te 




















forwarded on 





ht, on moderate terms, 


. was ten years missiona’ 


Pall Mall 
E. B. LOMER, M.A., Secretary. _ 
INDUSTANI, BENGALI, 


NIVERSITY TUTORIAL Papo gg 
(Limited).—This Association, ae 
duates of Oxford and Comers, © 


ected b 
TES Masters of Bencols | 
and Heads of Families with T 


Viky oo the Universities.— | 
rs apply to the Foreign Secreta 
a he Company! 's Offices, No. 9, 
re) oe hours from 11 4.2. to 4 P.M. 


Particulars 
East, 8.W. 


and SANS- 
by the Rey. G. 


f Li, * A. at nig ass-Room, No. 5, Featherstone-buildings, | 
Mr. 


in India, and has 








ellon. Programmes, Erogpesvases, Bens Scheme for 1863, Members’, ° 
ibers’, and Gallery es at Messrs. Cramer & Co.’s, 


Is and 


he I last .¢ , At, been a most i= ‘ul teacher of the 


* Simor Gia, Giu- | fo “ 
r, Mr. above and other Oriental L terms 





Regent-street, W. 







Earliest ARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
Third Editis Society's Rooms, 17, ewsnte street, Portman-square. 
ished at 2% E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, = hy 7 


SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS. WAGHORN, who has reside 4 
rau agp Pog respectfully invites the attention of the 
lity, Gen 


of ENGLISH aad FOREIG) NESSE -. be oo pe 

COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROBE ool Pro- 

perty transferred, and Pupils introduced = pam, y and 
y. No charge to Principals. 


ESs4Ys AND RET ITEwS DEFENCE 


The Committee SEE... ng ‘¢ ‘ontributors to this fund on 
the establishment, by law, of the right of the Clergy to discuss 






VO 146 
t; handsom 
Ww ate 









EOGRA 





taught L.. the medium vn German. 
dresses 


R. BUCHHEIM’S GERMAN CLASSES for | 


LADIES meet at 36, Nottingham-place, W., and at 10, | 
Clapham Park- jinemnee, 6. The Classes are divided according to 
= —— ness. In _ pbeesnas Goss, O 

rmany and of German rature 
—For particulars apply at PY, blic nppointmenta). 


Composi- 


are 





d_ Princi sete of Gohocls to her REGISTER either of the above ad: 


RENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN.—9, OLD 
Fa STREET. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of ‘ First wD | 
ang Pee * &e., M. Philol. Soc., Prof. El 
PANee se S TabGHir in th 

the same Terms as One, at the pupil’s or at his house. 
sym rt in his PRI 

d Gentlemen. 
life, the U Universities, Army and Civil Service Examinations. 


ocution.—T 
e same lesson, or alternately, on | | 


h lan- | 


Eac 
VATE Lessons, and select CLASSES for 


Preparation for all ordinary pursuits of 





Coen nportant topics relating to the criticism and interpretation 



























DUCATION in MANNHEIM, BADEN.— 
Prof. Dr. Schroeder, Director of the Up) 


Ps 


r City ae 4 in 
ages varying from 


The euplie enjoy, the advantages of the Course of Stud, 


ly parened | or 
ool under the instruction of Pr by 





HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
,FASTERN EUROPE, — Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 


announce that made ao ements for a . 
wekly” = hyo of big! AMWEN Ca JOUR 


sub- 
1 gh ‘or three months; 3 th ul fo 
Saas ow 6 Yor Sods saith 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 








OTICE.—In reply to numerous communica- 
tions, Mr. HORACE ST. JOHN begs to state that his 














previous Advertisements did —_ refer t to ad Rd Metropolitan 
aay now an. 14, 
DVERTISEMENTS inserted in all the 


ONDON, COUNTRY, COLONIAL and FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS. "py Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, a thoroughly-efficient ASSISTANT in a Book- 
selling and Stationery Establishment. One who has had e 
rience in a first-c ouse will be preferred.—Address, with 
iculars, L. B., care of Messrs. Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria- 
ane, London. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman 
long accustomed to the Editorial and Sub-Editorial Work 
of the Daily Pres: aan familiar with ——— and German, desires 
a RE-ENGAGE NT ; a Metropolitan Paper preferred. Refer- 
ence and | Testimonials will be found satisfactory.—Address A. M., 
9, H d-street, K London. 




























—~ —- —The Advertiser, whose present 


t will terminate on the 10th proximo, desires a 
SITUAT ON 3 oa REPORTE R ona good Provincial Newspaper. 
He is a Verbatim Reporter, accustomed to Sub-Editing, end 
thoroughly acquainted with the routine of a Newspaper 
pee gaat .—Address B. F. B., Guardian Office, Preston, 
neashi 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of considerable 











experience in every branch of Newspaper Literature, desires 
the Editorship and Ma ment of a Provincial Paper, or an 
Engagement on the London Press.—X.Y.Z., Almora Cottage, 
Chiswick Mall, W. 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 

steady Young Man, who is a Practical Printer, and has had 
several years’ experience in the Management of a Small Weekly 
Newspaper, Desiresa Similar Situation, oras Reader and Assistant 
Reporter in a Large Office. xcellent Testimonials.—A. B., 
Mechanics’ Institute, Shepton Mallet. 


ANTED to PURCHA SE or take a 
SHARE in some TOWN or COUNTRY NEWSPAPER, 
MAGAZINE or PERIODICAL, which is at the present time in 
aa wertios on condition.—Address, in confidence, to A, 30, Neville- 
rrace, H y-road. 


O PRINTERS, NEWSPAPER PROPRIE- 
TORS and OTHERS.—A PARTNERSHIP is offered in a 
thriving concern not far from town, producing an excellent in- 
ay 5002. to 7001. required. There is a Bookselling and Station- 
ry Business attached to the above.—Address Mr. Hotes, 48, 
Paternoster-row. 


M® HOLMES, Agent for the Disposal of 
Newspapers, Magazines, and other Literary Property, has 
several Magy wd for dis ce oi anes the peceent time in London, 
Leys hase-money 

0001.—For = -y—*-—h- ps og /~ Houmes, 48, Pater- 
Sokepaule 


MPLOYMENT.—A Clergyman wishes to 
find EMPLOYMENT for a French Youth of superior 
education ty abilities, of lite taste and business-like habits, 
who speaks and writes the two languages perfectly, and knows 
something of Italian and Spanish. The main req a 
start in life for a very ly and persevering lad ; th of 
no consequence.—Rey. H. 8., ware of Mr. Price, Ware. 


| LAW, ABTIOLED CLERK.—There is a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED CLERK in an Office of 
extensive and varied practice (one of the firm holding soverah 
Intelligence and industry on the part of 
ne are of fe i ae Premium “ne —A ply 
| by fetter, post-paid, to X. Y. Z.. care of Sa arshall, 
| Station x, 8, Brownlow-street, Holborn, W.C 


| [0 INVALIDS.— A Physician, connected wil 
a. la Setropeliten Institution, RECEIVE af 
House ONE or TWO P. ENTS uiring constan * 
or surgical aid, or 
dence in London mao 


| Aarons Fibs Messrs. 


City, E z 
ge 
AX “ENGLISH MEDICAL MAN, of the 
Protestant Persuasion, and his Lady, ing neat Fon- 
talnshionn, wish to BRING OP’ ath their only I Dang ter FOUR 
VE YOUNG GIRLS of ble connexion.—Apply to 
Dr. y tts at Milly (Seine-et-Oise), France. , 








































































the Grand-Ducal Government, together with the 


rsonal super- 
vision and solicitude of the Director and Mrs. Schroeder in the 


There is a Bathing Establishment on _ Rhine with Gymna- 
ER. S., of the London University. 

aitland Park-road, Havers tock-hill, 

Roberts, Esq., Cornbrook | Park, Manchester. 


























OARD and EDUCATION.—WANTED, for 
a YOUTH in his fourteenth pea a SITUATION ina 
where, with a limited number 


, every attention would be given to his 
Address, stating 


ining. Terms 


h and Forti of Script 
and upward This gain — the Church of England is counterbalanced by hard- f: y Pupil: 
ce 6s. ; OF WH ttip to the two defendants, the decisions in the Court of Arches Spay yoy en E Ray oe ee 

® some special points being so far adverse as to necessitate an 

oat Appeal to the Privy Council, involving great expense. in the Sch 
became The subscriptions hitherto received amount to 1,426l., while the 
introducing of the defendants alone are at least 1,3000. h 
ich have The Committee on it most inpatient that the bg or | circle. 
iscussion in e Church (particularly upon such a question 
di will af ‘that of the eternity of lee punishuemta), should com- oop ple which pantie may subscribe. 

» an » and the interests of Clergymen asserting rotected. | Prof Williamecn, Ph.D. 

ey therefore earnestly appeal to all friends of Ecclesiastical R. Dawlings, Esq., 8 tf 

= Literary freedom for pecuniary aid in the prosecution of the London. > a 
Appeals. » , Thomas 
Cc. W. - Goce IN, 6, King’s Bench-walk, ? yon, John Dale, Esq., F.C.S., 
THEOD. DU BOTS, 89, Chancery-lane, $5€°8- 
— ~to the latter of whom tions may be add 
ndon, W.¢ Subscriptions may be paid to of bo 3 of the sn 
and publ * Messrs. CHILD & CO. Bankers, Temple Bar, London ; pe I and intel rai 

Ing.andD, ® ms A.,” 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; or the Secretaries. 









treet, Ediaburg 





care of Messrs. Cay & Black, 65, George- 





SPLEY SCHOOL, near Wosvug 
LOVELL, late of Winslow.—Tat 

MENCES on the 25th instant. cert ty p 
versities, Military Golleges, and Publi¢Se 


\ X J EST CENTRAL COL 
No. 40, SOUTHAMPTON-RO 














MISS WORTH, Lady Super 
RE-OPENED forthe Lent Term THTS 
















of Languages in in Exeter, effe 
Loss of Voice, Relaxed Throat and 
can give the most unexceptionable re} 








BARNFIELD HOUSE, S0U' 
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AMILY of FORTESQUE.—A Member of 
the Family who is collecting Materi: ils for an Account of all 
its Branches, invites Persons interested in the Subject, to give him 
inform: itionof the quarters where he may find particulars rel: ating 
to the Family, in MS. or printed Documents, including Pedigrees. 
Any Unpublished Particulars, or Anecdotes, or any Notices of 
early painted or engraved Portraits of the more distinguished 
ua rs — especially desired, and will be thankfully received. 
lease to address F., care of Messrs. Boone, 29, New Bond- 
da London, W., from whom the Name and Address of the 
Advertiser may be obt ained. 
RTHOPZEDIC and ME DICO- GY MNASTIC 
INSTITUTIONS, for the Treatment of Spinal and other 
Deformities, Paralytic and other Chronic complaints of the 
Limbs. Advice to the Poor from 8 till 9 a.m., on Monday, at 21, 
Gloucester-place, aie ‘ON ; on Tuesday, at 16a, Old Caven- 


h-street, LON DC 
dish-stree ’ Physician— Dr. ROTH. 


Tt lO LITER ARY and SC rE? TIF IC 

JTIONS, &c.—Mr. GRATTANN is ay Bs 
ENGAGEMENTS to deliver his NE . POP ULAR T 
entitled ‘RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY,’ illus- 
trated by upwards of 70 a autiful Natural Objects, including 
butterflies, moths, dragon-flies and their larve ; ferns, mosses and 
sections of woods: seaweeds, moves, and other marine produc- 
tions: shown by means of the GAS-MICROSCOPE.—For Terms, 
apply to Mr. Grarrany, 1, Belmont-villas, Kensington. 


OOSEY’S 2 MINI ATURE” PIANOFORTE, 

17 Guineas, in Walnut or Mahogany.—Messrs. Boosry & 
Sons have much pleasure i in announce ing the introduction of a new 
Pianoforte, * THE MINIATURE,” which they believe the public 
will pronounce quite unrivalled, as combining cheapness and an 
excellent quality of tone. The Miniature Pianc forte has the full 
compass, is in a simple but elegant case, and possesses great bril- 
lianey, as well as a good, firm, ena rapid touch. It is suitable 
alike for the boud: vir, study, or school-room, and from its strength 
and compact form is especially ‘ads apted for the cabin of a ship or 
an extreme climate. 


INSTI- 


to make 
TURE, 


Illustrated Prospectus on application to Boosey & Sons, 24,* 


Holles-street, London. a ~ 
UPERIOR CH EAP BOOKS at BU LL’S ‘ 
LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of Smiles’s Lives of the Engi- 
neers—Stanley’s Eastern Church—Olmsted’s Cotton Countries— 
Replies to Essays and Reviews—Burgon’s Letters from _Rome— 
Lord Cranborne’s = ys eee many other SUPERIOR BOOKS, 
are on Sale at very y reduced prices. Catalogues gratis. 
“BULL'S LIBR iy 719, Holles-street, Cavendish - square, 
London, 


cI ENTIFIC BOOKS.—Just published, Gratis 
and Post Free to all vere of the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies. E. SP a) 5 S$ CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
relating to PRACTICAL se LENCE, New and Second-hand Eng- 
lish and Foreign, including A ation—Agriculture— Annui- 
ies—Assurance—Interest Tab Architecture and Building 
—Brewing—Distilling—Wine Making, &¢.—Chemistry, element- 
ary and Practical—Civil, Mechanics <¥ and Military Engineering 
‘otton Cultivation—Decorative Art—Electricity—Galvanism and 
Magnetism — Geology—Mineralogy—Metallurgy and Mining — 
Ma hematics and Natural Philosophy—Shipbuilding, &c.—Lon- 
:E.& pon, 16, Bucklersbury. 


ALUABLE BOOKS at very LOW 
PRICES. 

ANEW CATALOGUE is now ready, consisting of Rare, Curious 
and Useful Books, including: Topography) d County History— 
Bewick’s Works—Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works English 
History and General Literature—Black-Letter and Early-printed 
Books—Illustrated Works and Books of Prints, and many other 
works of great interest and rarity seldom to be met with. This 
interesting Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a postage-stamp 
addressed Urnam & Bert, 46, New Bond-street, London, W. 

Libraries and Small Collections of Books purchased. 


Murs VELLAGE BOOK CLUBS. — 


In order to furnish a good supply Books on terms which will 
baths Shem within the reach of a still wider circle of readers, 
MUDIE has set apart from his Collection more than a 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of Popular Works, for Circulation in 
Village Libraries and Book Clubs at the following low rate of 
subscription :— 
Twenty-five Volumes at One Time......Five Guineas per Annum. 
Fifty Volumes litto .-Ten Guineas per Annum. 
Prospectuses will be fiewindedt poebiigt free on application. 


CHartes Epwarp Munir, New Oxford-street, London. 


x 7 + 
GENUINE CONCERTINA for 17. 11s. 6d. 
Mahogany, 20 egy, screwed notes, fingered as German ; 
Rosewood, 378. aho: gany, 22 keys, 348. 6 6d. ; Rosewood, 403.— 
English ¢ ‘oncertin: , al. *. Mahogany, 48 keys, covered box rose- 
wee, in mahogany box, ¢ Superior quality, five-fold Bellows, 
;. Extra superior, five- fold Morocco Bellows, moulded edges, 
brushed holes, rosewood ag 5l. 58.—Every Instrument sold 
warranted for twelve mont’ 
_ PB. O. Orders to be made payable to Jones & Son, Crystal Palace, 


OYAL TURKISH BATHS, Bioomssury.— 
BEST for SENT LEN (28. 6d.) ONLY ONE for 
LADIES (3s. 6d.). WAYS READY, PU BLIC and PRIVATE. 
—, QUEEN-SQU. ARE. RUSSELL-SQU: 
*,* FROM 6to9Pp.m. ONE SHILLING, porn every luxury. 


MPROVED TURKISH ‘BATHS. — These 
Bpetious, Airy, and Magnificent Baths, accommodating 800 
dai sor opens night and day (Sundays excepted). Public and 
Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen. Prices from 1s. 6d. 
ards.—N.B. Baths for Horses.—Oriental Bath Company of 
(Limitedy, VICTORIA-STREET, near the Station, 


Westminster. pT eee 
SANATORIUM, SUD- 


pieapnd Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 

















YDROPATHIC 
BROOK PARK 
Dr. EB. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. 
The TURKISH BATH on et Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4, 


OOK BINDING— in the Monastic, GRoLier, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 








BUAcERE ATH PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for Thirty Young Gentlemen, from Five to Sixteen Years of 
Age, MOUNT GRANVLLLE, LEWISH AM, S.E.— Principal, 
Mr. EDMUND COULDER Terms (Twelve Years or under), 
One Pupil, 25!.; Two ditto, 45/. per annum, including the French 
and Latin anguages, all Books, L aundress, and Church Sitting ; 
no Extras whatever. Quarter from entrance. Three Vacancies. 

The aaa of a Pianoforte Manufacturer could be reciprocally 
received 


ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 8 and 4, 
BELSIZE- PARK, H wien pond N.W. 
Removed from Kensin Hall. 
Principal—Mrs. JO IN s( IN. 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHNSON. 
This INSTITUTION, for RESIDENT PUPILS only, RE- 
OPENED at the Close of the Vacation, on FRIDAY, Jan. 16. 
Terms for Junior and Senior Pupils, Lists of Lectures, &c., may 
be obtained of the Principal, 3, Belsize Park. 
SCHOOL, 


] JENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR 
near LONDON. 
Principal—Mr., C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 

The Pupils of the above-named School will RE-ASSEMBLE on 
TUESDAY, January 20. Prospectuses and Statements of the 
Results of the Examinations held by the Universities of Oxford, 
= and London, may be had on application to the Prin: 

The Scholastic Year will, for the future, sag divided into three 
Terms, instead of Half Years and Quarters. — 

SCHOOL, 


(Ves eAS-F AEE 
Mr. LONG’S PUPILS continue to gain high places in the 


SURREY. 

Public Examinations. At the College of Preceptors this Christ- 
mas) among the many Lonpon Schools examined), the First and 
Second places in the Grand Total of marks are both held by them. 
One has again taken the (only) Classical Prize, being first in both 
Greek and Latin, as well as in French and English History. 
Another stz ands second of all in Greek and in Latin, besides other 
special certificates. Some were in Honours also at the Oxford 
Examinz ation. 

Mr. Long can unhesitatingly assure Parents as to the pe 
moral and intellectual advantages, with domestic care and_c 
fort. Terms inclusive and graduated by age. Number of Pupils 
moderate. 
ARWEN COTTAGE, WOODFORD, near 

London, on the borders of Epping Forest. —Miss LUCY 
DELF receives YOUNG LADIES, between the ages of Ten_and 
Sixteen, as Pupils, to view she imparts a thoroughly good Eng- 
lish Education; and, assisted by competent Masters, instruction 
in French, German, Music and Drawing. rence is kindly 
paresihes to Rev. Dr. Spence, Clapton ; Rey. E. Delf, Coventry ; 
Rev. B. Johnson, Edgbi aston; H. Mason. = Esq., Sydenham ; 
C..P, Masas, — Denmark- hill ; . Eccles, E [sq., Darwen, Black- 
burn; Mrs. Dé , Huddersfield. 


{DUCATION, Sr. Atsan’s, Herts.—A 
Limited Number of YOUNG LADIES can be received in 
an Establishment, healthfully and pleasantly situated, sur- 
rounded by beautiful — walks, within a convenient dis- 
tance of London by rail, where they will be carefully and 
thoroughly instructed in eee branch of a sound English educa- 
tion, German, Latin, Music and Drawing. Dancing and French 
by Me asters. All the comforts of a home combined with careful 
training. Terms, for seguet French and Latin, 30 Guineas; 
inclusive of all accomplishments, 40 Guineas per annum. Refer- 
ences unexceptionable.— Address R. H., Messrs. H. & C. Treacher’s, 
School Booksellers, ¥ _ North- street, , Brighton. | 


WXETER THEO LOGIC re COLLEGE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of EXETER 
Council—The DEAN and CHAPTER of EXETER. 
Principal—The Very Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 
Vice-Principals—The Rey. R. C. Pascoe, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; and the Rev. T. W. Hardy, late Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambri ge. 

The College is designed for Graduates of either of the Univer- 
sities, who are desirous of obtaining instruction in Theology, and 
of presenting themselves as candidates for Holy Orders in the 
Diocese of Exeter or elsewhere. Fee, 101. each Term. 

For further inform: ees respecting time of residence and course 
of study, apply to the Very Rev. tue Dean, Exeter. 

The next TERM will commence on FRIDAY, January 23. 


HEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and METALLURGY. 








President. 
His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. F.R.S. D.C.I., 
Chancellor of a University of Cambridge. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Mayor of Sheffield, John Brown, Esq. 
The Master Cutler. 
The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.S.L. & E. M.R.LA. 
Sir Ronatiek Murchison, F.R.S., Director of the Royal School of 
saan Percy, Esq. M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Metallurgy in the 
ya Xhook of. Mines. 
William F ‘airbairn, Esq. C.E. F.R.S. 
Robert Hunt, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.S. , Keeper of Mining Records. 
Warrington W. Smyth, Esq. F.R.S., Professor of Mining 
and Mineralogy in the Roy: al School of Mines. 
Director. 
The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
School ; late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 
Professors. 
Chemie, Metallurgy, and Geotony James Allen, Ph.D. F.C.S. 
of the Universities of Giessen and Berl 
Engineering and Mining—J. Thompson, C 
es 5 aT Natural Philosophy, and ied Mechanics—Rev. 
G. B. Atkinson, M./ 


The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will 
afford a yea scientific and _ practical education to students 
who are destined to become Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engi- 
neers, or Manufacturers of any kind. Its object is thoroughly to 
wich ie the students in the principles of those Sciences upon 
which the a of the Engineer, Metallurgist, or Manufac- 
turer depen 

The education will be given by means of systematic Courses of 
Lectures, by Cs atechetical Class Instruction, by Practical Teaching 
in the Laboratory and Drawing-Room, and occasionally by Field 
Excursions. 

The School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be con- 
ducted in the buildings of the Sheffield Collegiate School. The 
two Institutions, although both under the superintendence of the 
Rev Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, aré, how- 
ever, entirely distinct. 

A detailed Prospectus, containing Syllabuses of all the Courses 
of iceenes and all other information, arr s for ic, 
&e., may be obtained by application to the Director. 


THE SCHOOL WILL OPEN IN THE FIRST WEEK IN 
FEBRUARY, 1863. 








OUR WORLD, AND ITS COUNTLESS WONDERS, 
A R. KIDD’S INSTRUCTIVE ‘‘GOSSIps,’ 
“FACTS are GOD'S WORDS.” 
**Mituiions of mysteries surround our steps, 
We nothing know but what is marvellous ; 
Yet, what is marvellous we can’t believe. 
So weak our Reason, and so Great our GOD!” 
Young, 
“Never is Wittiam Kipp more happy than when he is ‘j 
ing the Ways of God to Man,’ and discoursing about the won, 
Mysteries of Nature. And what evident delight he takes ip 
impressing upon the heart of man all that is good and lovély jp 
this fair World of ours! A powerful advocate for always loo 
on the Bright side of Nature, he never fails to show how la ely in 
excess G is over Evil, and how necessa Fe is the Disciplineot 
Life to make Man what he ought to be.”—Glob 
*,* Particuls as of Mr. KIDD’S NEW ANECDOTAL “Gog: 
sIPs” post fre 
Apply, by letter only, to Mr, Wittiam Kipp (of Hammersmith), 
8, ‘Great ’Castle- street, Regent-st street, London, W. 


rpwo- HUNDRED and FIFTY “POUNDS 
RIZE and 
ONE HUN eats POUNDS PRIZE, 
FOR TEMPERANCE TALES. 

The Directors of the Scottish Temperance Le League hereby offer a 
Prize of TWO HUNDRED and UNDS for the best 
Temperance Tale, and a Prize of ONE HUN DRED POUNDS for 
the second-best Temperance Tale. 

The Conditions of the My 4 oe may be learned by sending, 
stamped envelope to Joun 8S. Marr, 108, ‘Hope-street, Glasgow. 


p2izs TEMPERANCE TALES 


100 GUINEAS PRIZE TALE. 
RACHEL NOBLE’S EXPERIENCE. By 
BRUCE EDWARDS. In ahandsome post 8vo. vol. price 3s, 6g, 
1001. PRIZE TALE. 


DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry 
WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Channings,’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Halliburton’ 's ee. Price, in paper covers, 1s.; on fine paper, 
in cloth binding, 2s. 

asgow: Scottish Temperance League, 108, Hope-street. 
London: : Houlston & Wright; W. Tweedie. — 


T° 0 ADMIRERS of ALPINE SCENERY. 


The LONDON STEREOSCOPIC and PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY respectfully solicit an Inspection of their SWISS 
STEREOGR: =3 HS, on Glass and Paper, eas the finest 
Views of the Bernese and Chamounix ease e entire range of 
Mont Blanc from Sallanches, Montanvert, & 

110, Regent-street (opposite Vigo- ann, 
54, Cheapside (corner of Bow-churchyard). 


i" R. MAYALL’s PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 

224 and 226, Regent-street. ay eee oa -VISITE and 
every other style of PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN D AILY. ia 
mens on view. International Exhibition, Class XIV. Prize Medal 
for “ Artistic Excellence in Photographic Productions.” ‘ Mayall 
very wisely makes every spectator a aadge of his perfection in his 
art, by exhibiting the likenesses of such personages as 
Palmerston, Earl of Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and others, whose 
features are familiar. The art with which he has transferred the 
features and expressions of these Statesmen is something almost 
marvellous, even for photography. The portraits of the two first 
named noblemen might be se before all photographers as models 
of the excellence which they should aim at in such works.” —Timer 
(Exhibition Article), Oct. 12, 1: 


) R. CLAUDET’s new style of ‘enlarged PHO. 

TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, from Cartes de Visite, which 
attracted so much attention at the International Exhibition, are 
now ON VIEW at his Pho saarepnsc Gallery, 107, Regent- street. 
Cartes de Visite 12 for one guinea 


E MOON. Size of ‘Cartes de Visite.” 
Single Co opens 1s. 6d. each. 
Series of 12 Phi — A re Case; with Description 
8. 


» ll. 
___Surrn, Beck & Brows 6, Colainats street, London, E.C. 











HAEMONIUM, price 7/.—A fine, powerful 
toned Instrument, in Polished Mahogany Casé, with 
Columns, 3 Stops, and Full Compass, suitable for a Chapel or 
Private Room,—Mrs. Cassixi, Finsbury House, Finsbury-road, 
Wood-green, Tottenham. 


Vy HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT! 
is a thought sae occurring to literary minds, pubiic 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
oe to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN- BOOK 
TYPES, and information for authors, sent_on ———s by 
‘Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark- jane, London 








wees S ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, 
nches diameter, warranted to show Saturn’s Ring, 
Jupiter's Belts and Moons, various Nebule and Double stam, 
i Stand complete, 2J. 108. ; 34 inches diameter, without stand, 
121. 10s. Catalogues sent for three stamps.—Josian T. SLvé6, 
214, Stretford-road, Manchester. 


EONARD & CO., Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit Consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales it 


August. Refer to— . 
TRUBNER & CO. London. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 5a. 
SSAYS on the DRAMA, and on POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS. B Ant BS a Esq., Examiner of 


Stage Plays, Lord Chamber 
Ti insley_ Brothers, 18,  Catherine- street, Strand. 











HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
New Edition, 430 8vo. pages, 78. 


8 S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
OK : a Theoretical and Practical Manual, expressly fot 
Eni lish Staten s. 
1. Havet’s treatise is a how ay met exposition of the principles 
and peculiarities of the French —At a 
London: W. Allan & Co. 9, O, Bta ioners’ Hall-co’ 
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THE ATHENAUM 





Sales by Auction 


Tht Betonsios and Valuable Libra 
J. H, R. CHICHESTER, 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & org] 
WILKINSON, Anctionsere of Literary Property 
illustrative of the rts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 

thelr House, No. 13 (late 3), W fellitieton- street, Strand, a 
AY, January 19, and four fea AN 8, 
i the Extensive and Valuable LIBRA y 
i H. R. CHICHESTER, Esq. ; comprisi a aes ce Works 
h rks 


[ by 


RENOS of WALES PRIZE CANTATA. 
JOHN OWEN, Esq. roe » JOHN CAIRIOG 

HUG i Ss. Semolete, in | half cloth, 38. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. CHORUSES tely, cont 48 pages, 


music, 1s. 
From the Musical Times, Oct. 1, 1862. 

“The ‘ Prince of Wales’ Cantata, composed by Mr. John Owen, 
in celebration of the Lay a of tthe first Prince and the major- 
ity of the present Prince of Wales, has just been published. A 

rize was awarded to Mr. Owen for this composition at the last 

(ational Eisteddfod, held during the summer at Carnarvon, and 
it well deseered such a distinction. The music is simple, wi' 











; h History, Memoirs, € 
ote Barly Eng eh Poets and Dramatists—Series of the 
Ohronicles— Rare Ballads, aw and Plays—Best Editions 0’ ithe 
Works of the most distinguished English and Foreign Writers— 
Valuable Treatises on Music—Publications of the Learned Socie- 
ties—and many of the best Standard Books in the different Lan- 
quages and Departments of Literature 
*"May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
six stamps. 

Photographic A pparatus, Stereoscopes, Slides, de. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
gt tON, st his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
f 3, = half- past 12 precisely, severa 
INSES Ross and others—Albumenized 
joa “Portraits Albums Mi 





ody, and is well adapied to small choral societies, 
who are much in want of Cantatas of this nature. The choruses 
are effectiv e, and several well-known Welsh airs are happily intro- 


duced.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and Novello & Co. 


Bsxor: S GLEES. —PENNY EDITION. —_ 
SEY & SONS have published all the principal Glees, 
including ‘The Chough and Crow,’ in Vocal Score, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, price One Penny | pong Also the Twelve Princi- 
pal Glees, together in one book, price 1s. Post free, 1s. 2d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles-street. 


MHE WEEKLY VOCALIST, No. IL., con- 


tains ‘ Annie Lisle’ and ‘ Dear Normandy,’ with Planefecte 





Magic-Lantern Slides—Stereoscopes and Slides—Surgical Instru- 
ments—Beautiful Series of Thomason’s Medallic Illustrations of 
the Holy Spee — Pentagraph — Grinding and Polishing 
Machine—a few Books, &e. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 








Micellaneous Books, including the Library of a Clergyman, 


‘a few Law Books, &c. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 2, Chancery-lane, on WEDNESDAY, Jan- 
1,and THURSD: AY, January 22, at half-past 12,a *COL- 
wTLON of BOOKS in Miscellaneous Literature, a few Law 
Books, 


&c., comprising Lye’s Saxon and Latin ie by 


ning, 2 vols.—Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 5 vols.—Lewis's 
Dictionary, 7 vols. — Caulfield’s Portraits of 


Man 

Topographical 

Remarkable Characters, 7 vols.—Fielding’s Works, 10 vols.— 
75 vols.— Arabian 


Smollett’s Works, 6 vols.—Johnson’s Poets, 
Nights, Smirke’s plates, 5 vols. morocco—Strickland’ 's Queens, 12 
vols.— Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Quarterly 
Review, 66 vols. and 83 numbers—Windham’s Speeches, 3 vols.— 
Erskine’s Speeches, 5 vols.—Public General Statutes, 1830 to 1862, 
%# vols.—Bacon’s Abridgment, 8 vols. yf ner ny "epi aiaaass » 
15 yols.—a few Medical Books—Modern Literature, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


HE “EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIX., was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
I. INDIA UNDER LORD DALHOUSIE. 
Il. THE DIARIES OF FREDERIC VON GENTZ. 
III. GOLD-FIELDS AND GOLD-MINERS. 
IV. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 
. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. 
VI. MODERN JUDAISM. 
VII. VICTOR HUGO— LES MISERABLES.’ 
VIII. CONVICT-SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
IX. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
London : Longman and Co. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXYV., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents : 
. TRAVELS IN PERU. 
. INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
y. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
’. THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
YI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
. THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 
_______—d John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Price 6s. Quarterly; Annual Subseription, pre-paid, 218. post free, 
HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
Contents of No. III.—JANUARY, 1863. 
COTTON CULTIVATION and SUPPLY. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRELAND. 
The MATERIAL REVIVAL of SPAIN. 
PERIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of the EXHIBITION of 1862. 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
. CONFESSIONS of FREDERIC the GREAT. 
. VENN’S LIFE of ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. CU — 5 nde EVENTS. 
Willia: 


ms & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lond 
and 20, and, South Frederick: -street, Edinburgh. on a 
NDEX, Vol. II. No. 38.—Among the Contents 
- are:—Direct Intelligenee from the South to December 17th— 
Glppines tro from Southern Papers, Leaders on—The Recognition of 
ow epublic 0 of Texas—The News of the Week, and other Topics. 
blished every Thursday Afternoon, price 6¢., a 
Steet, Fleet-street, E.C. ” ne 


NEW SERIES ‘OF OF SCHOOL “MAPS. 
Just published, 


HE HOLY LAND—Seale, 4} miles to an inch ; 
e, 4 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 2in.—Price, Mounted on Canvas and 
varnished, 138. 

is Map is especially intended for the Use of Schools. The 
results of the most recent observations and critical researches are 
te Sina indicated. Maps of the Environs of Jerusalem, and of 
¢Sinaitic Peninsula, with such vertical Sections of the country 
a ee ie phiysical rage cocups the spaces in the 

ped that the Map wil wn aac f 

the evn as well as those of the school-roo’ aac 

** The Map of Europe has been aunaen published. Australia, 

England and Wales, and Asia are in preparation. . 
lon Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.—De 
Re on: 77, Great Oe -street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
yal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W. 








Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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price One Penny.—No. 3 will contain ‘T 
Death of Nelson.’ 
15, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 
Third Edition, enlarged, in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
= HOUSEHOLD MANAGER. A Prac- 
Treatise upon the various Duties in Large and Small 
Establishments from the Drawing Room to the Kitchen. By 
CHARLES PIERCE 8 ona d@’Hotel, upwards of Twenty 


Years at the Russian 
Simpkin, Marshall's r ‘Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Now ready, in 8vo. price 1s. 


Vy ILSON THE ORNITHOLOGIST: a New 
Chapter in_ his ey embodying many Letters hitherto 
unpublished. By ALLAN PARK PATON. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Now ready, the Tarrp Serres, in 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 

HUMAN MIND. By SAMUEL BAILEY. Comprising 

16 Letters on—1. M. Comte on Psychology—2. Identity—3 and 4. 

Causation—5. Evidence—6. Laws of Nature*-7 to 12. Language— 

13 to 16. Moral Sentiments. 

By the same Author, price 8s. 6d. 

RECEIVED TEXT of SHAKE- 

wpAnws DRAMATIC WRITINGS, and its IMPROVE- 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d., and Key, price 5s. 


ATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 
chiefly for the ite of the Shell Forms in Grammar Schools. 
the Rev. H. GRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of 
= College, me. Author of ‘ Notes for Latin Lyrics,’ 
— Greek Delectus,’ and a‘ Progressive Greek Antho- 
ogy. 


On the 





____ London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Recently published, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


N MEMORY, andthe RATIONAL MEANS 
of IMPROV ING IT. By Dr. EDWARD PICK. Second 
Edition, with Seed ae to the Study of the French and 
German 
Trubuer & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


OHN MARCHMONT'S LEGAOY. —A New 
Novel, by the Author of ‘ Lad: “ae ga ” commenced 


in the December Number of TEMPLE BAR. tr AGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling Monthly.—Office: 122, Fleet-street, London. 








71 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
UEEN ISABEL; and other VERSES, 
London: Bell E betty. 108, Fleet-street. 
This day, 8vo. 128. 
Decation sor tue F of the NATIONAL ASSO- 
cl —— for fe > ll of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


; 1861, 
emda: a: Son ti Bourn, West Strand. 





’ 
HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY for 1863 is now publishing, price 10s. 6d., or 
bound ye the Dublin Post- Office Directory, ia." All the mate- 
rials of which this is ‘om 
the most authentic sources expressly for this met cited_by the 
} ang bs oe eview as “ containing more information about Ireland 
n has been collected in any a 
Longman & Co, London ; & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Alex. 
Thom, Dublin. 


NEW EDITION oF DEAN HOARES WORK ON’ 


This day is published, By aa carefully revised, 
NGLISH ROOTS, and the Derivation of 
Words from the Ancient Anglo-Saxon. 
mission, to the Earl of Carlisle, &c. a] EDWs ai} SWE. 
HAM HOARE, M.A., Dean of Wate 
* This work is used in many seed and is frequently re- 
onus to by the Professors of English Literature in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dab ages and in the Queen’s Colleges, Irelan 
Hodges, Smith & Co. 104, Grafton-street, Booksellers to 


the Vaivorsity London : Simpkin, Marshall & Uo. Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 32 stamps, 


ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatm ane. Pesvention, illustrated by Cases. 
THOMAS HUNT, F R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western — 

for Diseases of the Skin, ia, Chatlotte street, Fitzro: ee 
**Mr. Hunt has transfe red these diseases from the Inourable 
class to the curable.” —Lane 

London: T. Richaras, 37, Great Queen-street. 


Demy 8yo. 932 pp. 78. 


WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church. 
With Indexes. 

* * = complete body of Divinity, harmonizing Scripture and 














Liste of Swedenborg’s 8 Works ae be had on application. 
. P. Alvey, 36, street, London, V 


Fifty-first Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
UTTERS READING and SPELLING, in 


ony. Grey dations, upon an entirely New and Original Plan, 
by whiee Dissyllables are rendered as anf as Monosyllables. 

London: ee & Co. ; Ww hittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. 
Hamilton & Co : Oliver & Boyd. 


Now ready, 18.3 3 or r mounted on roller, 1s. 8d. 


ESSONS from Dr. M‘CULLOCH’S FIRST 
READING-BOOK, printed with Large Type, in a Series of 
10 Sheets, for Hanging on the Wall. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London 
School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh’ Academy, a 


ELILLE’s NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 

THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 23%.—KEY 
to the Same, 2s. 

EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 22. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—KEY to the Same, 28. 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 


MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 22. 6d. 











Third Edition, price 2s. 
G ASC’S FRENCH FABLES, entirely written 


from Subjects in Zisop, La Fontaine and Florian, with a 
complete Index. F. GASC, French Master, Brighton 
College, Author of ‘ Materi: Moy for French Composition,’ &c. Thi 
work, published in 1861, is hairy to supersede the antiquated 
and badly- written Fable of Perrin and Chambaud, pub- 
lished a hundred years ago, and. oaeetenas by the better class 
of French teachers to be past mendin, 

London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


HE PARLOUR MAGICIAN: a Handy Book 

for Amateur Conjurors, 20 ne fhgs, post free be Seven 
Stamps. The MA av TOYMAK <ER: How to Make and Work 
the sncins oe DELLER:” t free for Five 
Stamps. The LITTL % MODE LER ow to make a Cayd- 
board Village, with Engravings, post free for Two Stamps. SH'A- 
DOWS on the WALL, thrown by the Hands, 64 Engravings, 
post free for i Stamps. 

H. G. Clarke & Co. 252, Strand, W.C. 
URNER’S 


SKETCHES from NATURE: 
ee taken during his Last Journey on the . — 
hotographed from the Originals by J. HOGARTH 
The work walt 4 completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, ‘con- 
fining Four Plates, printed on Columbier Folio. Price of each 


Part VI. will be ready in a few days. 
Published by J. Hogarta, Haymarket, ‘London. 


Camp-hill, Birmingham, Dec. 24, 1862. 
1 have published, price 1s. 
REPORT of the WEATHER of 1862; 


4 Comparative Tabular Statistics with former years—Me teor- 
ological Vicissitudes—Advice to Farmers—The Autumnal Gales 
—Immense Destruction of New and Unsubstantially Built Pro- 
per wenn e to Architects and Builders—Great Preservation 
of Life and moperty from Shipwreck — Penalties for Neglect 
of Admiral Fite set abe Storm | arnings—How Information of 
App THOMAS L. PLANT. 

ant nc W. H. Smith & Son, 33, Union-street ; 
the Railway Stations throughout the Kingdom; ‘and Mr. Plant, 
Camp-hill, Birmingham. 

Mr. Plant’s METEOROLOGY, with Lithograph Drawings and 
Description of the Anemometer at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute (read before the British Association, Cambridge) 
an ey at 1s.,and may be had of Mr. Plant, Camp- bir: 
m 














A SYNOPTICAL TABLE of FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
D ® COMBE’S WORKS 
on 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 

1. The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY; 
chiefly for the Use of Parents. Ninth Edition. Edited by Sir 
JAMES CLARK, Bart. .» Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 73, 6d. clo’ th. 

*,* The ——) Edition, in smaller type, may still be had, 
price 28. 6d. sewed, or 38. 6d. cloth. 

2. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH 
and EDUCATION. Fifteenth Edition. Edited by JAMES 
COXE, M.D. 3s. 6d. sewed, or 4s. 6d, cloth. 

3. On DIGESTION and DIET. Tenth Edition. 
Edited by JAMES COXE, M.D. 2s. 6d. sewed, or 38. 6d. cloth. 

h: Maclachlan & Stewart. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Loken 


YLLABIC READING-BOOK. A New Sys- 
tem of Progressive Lessons, enabling a child of the weakest 
capacity to acquire a complete knowledge of the al hadet, and the 
= haem & “~ a very short space of time. Royal quarto, price, 
und in clot 


STORIES | for YOUNG CHILDREN. Trans- 
lated from the German of Leidesdorf, by Madame DE CHATE- 
LAIN. These stories, by investing familiar objects, such as flowers, 
animals, insects, toys, &c., with the power of speech, are intended to 
convey in an amusi form valuable moral lessons to children. 
Price, with six “ark ‘ully Coloured Illustrations, bound in cloth, 
and gilt edges, 28. 

THE CARD ORNAMENT MAKER. Con- 
sisting of a Set of Engraved Cardboards, from which 19 really useful 
and ornamental articles can be produced by means of a pair of 
scissors and a little gum. Price, per Set, plain, 1s. 6d., or elegantly 
coloured, 28. 6d. 

Joseph. Myers & Co. 144, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 
N.B. Catalogues of Educational Toys, Models, and Publications 
may be had on application. 
TAKE NOTICE. _ 
HE DISCUSSION at the ROYAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY’S MEETING, held in. Hanover- 
square Rooms, on THORLEY’S CONDIMENT, may be had 
free by post on a plication to_the Inventor, Josera 
Caledonian-road, 's Cross, London. 





HORLEY, 
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NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘NO NAME, will be 
ready in the course of a few days, 
in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Orders received by all Booksellers and Librarians. 


Critical Notices of the Work. 


“‘¢The Woman in White’ has a more than European 
celebrity. It is generally acknowledged that within the 
present generation no work of fiction has excited so much 
interest, or afforded a topic for such universal discussion ; 
and until the present generation no book had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising this influence in the same way. The 
reader learns from the preface to Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
new novel that he has written ‘No Name’ on a different 
plan, and with another intention; that he has avoided 
mystery, and carefully revealed the only secret in the book 
at an early stage of its first volume. This is the case, and 
yet the author has succeeded in creating and maintaining 
for the phantoms in ‘ No Name’ as deep, vivid and sustained 
an interest as he secured for ‘The Woman in White.’ It is 
plain, therefore, that as he has discarded a palpable and 
sure source of attraction, and yet has attracted in an equal 
degree, that his present novel is a truer and finer work 
of art than his last.”—Morning Post, January 3. 


*‘ The especial charm of ‘No Name’ is the uncertainty 
in which the reader is kept. The most experienced of novel- 
readers is unable to predict whether Magdalen succeeds in 
her scheme, or marries Capt. Kirke, or retires from the 
scene to die, baffled and broken-hearted. Each crisis in 
the progress of the story, we venture to say, takes the 
public by surprise. The death of the elder Vanstone, the 
marriage of Magdalen with his son, the trust by which 
Noel Vanstone prolongs the contest, even after his decease 
—to quote the word which he himself preferred to the 
vulgar one of ‘death’—are all startling surprises, unpre- 
dicted and unforeseen....Higher praise we know not how 
to give. There is, too, both about Capt. Wragge and Old 
Mazey, a dry, delicate humour, for which before we should 
hardly have given Mr. Collins credit. With all its faults 
—and they are many—‘ No Name’ will add to the author's 
fame. We have ourselves derived so much pleasure in 
reading it, that we could hardly speak ungratefully of it, 
even if its termination were weaker than it is, Still, we 
would warn the novel-reading public that, if they want 
really to enjoy the great sensation novel of the year, they 
should read it at the rate of not more than a chaptera 
day.”—Daily Telegraph, January 2. 


‘The novel is, however, and in one sense deservedly, 

a great success, if not altogether a sound one; and this, 

not because of its total disregard of the artificial laws of 

poetical justice, but from certain faults and flaws which we 

shall attempt to indicate. Meanwhile, it is only fair to 
credit the author with increase of vigour and brightness,”’ 
Atheneum, January 3. 


** We cannot close this notice without a word of eulogy 
on Mr. Collins’s style. It is simple and so manly; every 
word tell its own story, every phrase is perfect in itself. 
There is no fine writing about ‘No Name’; but occasion- 
ally, in scenes like that when the angels of life and death 
are contending for Magdalen’s soul in the moment of her 
bitterest degradation, the story rises to a height of elo- 
quence and pathos for which beforehand we should not 
have given Mr. Collins credit.”—Reader, January 3. . 


“No t of hanical ingenuity would, however, 
account by itself for the popularity of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
works. He has several other important qualifications. He 
writes an admirable style; he is thoroughly in earnest in 
his desire to please ; his humour, though distinctly fashioned 
on a model Mr. Dickens invented and popularized, is better 
sustained and less fantastic and affected than anything 
which Mr. Dickens has of late years produced.” 

London Review, January 10. 





*‘ Mr. Wilkie Collins deserves the highest praise for the 
skilful manner in which he has told a story which is of 
absorbing interest. We defy any person who has com- 
menced to read the novel to part from it without regret 
until he has reached the last page.”—Observer, January 11. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE; comprising an 
Account of Rare, Curious and Useful Books published in England 
since the Invention of Printing ; with Bibliographical and jvines 
Notices and Prices. New dition, revised and enlarged, 
ENRY G. BOHN. Part VIII., containing Letters Re to Sims 


(336 pages, of which 120 comprise a complete Bibliography of 


Shakespeare.) Price 
Henry G. Bohn, York-stre -street, Covent- garden, London, Wc. 


LUGG’S OBSERVATIONAL ASTRO. 








price 4s. The work contains 20 Maps, presenting the 
Constellations, showing the positions of above 200 Double $ s 
and 85 Nebul, the best Times for their Observation, the Magni- 
tudes of the Double Stars, &. 

London: Simpxin & Co. 


rincipa 





NOMY and GUIDE to the USE of the bf tet teas 


todineaks eee ed in Running the American 


| Now ready, price 3s. 6d. boards, coloured Pictures, 59, 
HE COMIC ADVENTURES of the YOUNG 


MAN from the Country (who thought no one could 
: | on his aes to visit the International Exhibi Set over 
Whe went | d with the Phat by De : ae ie 
ustrated wi otographs es & H 
nal Designs by Perey Cruiks' =the ~~ enn ee Origi- 
— greatest novelty ever published: No Letter-press, al) Photo. 
phy. 
| London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


First time of Publication, price 2s. complete, 


UNNING THE BLOCKADE. By Lup. 
TENANT WARNEFORD, v ruise 

Blue Jacket,’ ‘Tales of the Coast J nmr ha — on of the 

pee Sy touching 


his original narrative reveals all the 
ondon: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet- om 





In a few days w 


Chronicles of Carlingford: 


SALEM 


Originally published in 


In 2 vols. 


Witt1amM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


$$$, 


ill be published, 


CH APE L. 


‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
post 8vo. 





Now ready, TENTH THOUSA 


H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL 
ND ADDRESSES ; 


With an INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF HIS CHARACTER. 


SPEECHES 


JoHN Mornay, 


ND, with Portrait, &vo. 10s. 6d. 


Albemarle-street. 





MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S REPLY TO BISHOP COLENSO. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price Half-a-Crown, 





CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


By ISAAC 
London: Jackson, WALForD & Hopper, 18, 


TAYLOR. 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 27, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, making 110th Thousand, 


Will be ready immediately, of the January Part of 


GOOD 


WORDS, 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
And ILLUSTRATED by MILLAIS, WATSON, HAUGHTON, and PETTIE. 


Dr. GUTHRIE’S NEW WORK (‘The Para- 


bles, read by the Light of the Present Day’) is com- 
menced in the January Part. 


Dr. CAIRD’S NEW WORK (‘Essays for 


Sunday Reading’) is commenced in the January 
Part. 


Dr. MACLEOD’S NEW WORK (‘Reni 


niscences of a Highland Parish’) is commenced in 
the January Part. 


Mr. MILLAIS’ ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ao are commenced in the January 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY will be commenced in an early Part. 


** These Five Important Works will be had complete in the Twelve Parts of ‘Good Worps’ for 1863. 





9 nann 


Contents of the JANUARY Part. 


1, The Monks and the Heathen. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated by John Pettie. 

The Parables, Read in the Light of the Present Day:—Chap. I. 
The Parable of the Leaven. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
Illustrated by Millais. 


Charities in the Black Forest. By William Fleming Steven- 
son. 


bad 


» 


The Widow's Mite: a Christmas Tale. By Anthony Trollope. 
The Cure of Over-anxiety. By the Editor. 

A Pastoral. By Dora Greenwell. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 
A Visit to Montenegro. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Concerning Things which Cannot Go On. By A. K. H. B. 


Meditations in Advent. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 


About Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By Sir John Herschel. 
. Golden Words. ‘By Adelaide Procter. 
On the Characteristics of the Age. By Sir David Brewster. 


13. 5 ee and Essays for Sunday Reading. By John Caird, 
Chap. I. Conversion in Primitive and in Modern 


SPrneae 


Times. 
14. St. Elmo. By Isa Craig. LIllust: 
15. Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 
Editor. 


ted by A. B. Haught 
Chap. I. By the 








47, Ludgate-hill. 





rrr 


Contents of the FEBRUARY Part. 
2 ™ _4~ read in the light of the Present Pals —Chap. 
y Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Illustrated by Mi 
A Vi indieatinn ¢ Bishop Colenso 
*,* The first five of a Series” ‘of Letters written on one 
perusal of Bishop Colenso’s book, with the 
proving either that it was not written by the Ba 
TL, or Chat, if written by him, was written, like Tit 
AMBER Wircn, to test the gullability of scepticism. 
On the Songs of Israel. By Canon Stanley, D.D. 
Peter Barends: the Man who gained by ota By John Dk 
Liefde, Amsterdam. Tilustrated by Gra 
Popular 7 ithalamium on the “Starrage a ‘the Prince f 


Wales. Illustrated by Leighto 
A Summer in the Province of Ni Nice. By the Rev. Profest 


The Spur or the Bridle? Some Thoughts on Crime and Crimi 
aisaleais oak the Be ° of the First Exhiti 

eee aa the Astronomer Royal for Scotland. With Illu 
Fallen i in she Ns Night. 2, the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ [lu 
The Divinit Of Work.” Addressed to Working Men. By 


aughan, D.D., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queed. 
. Deaconesses in the Early Church. By J. M. Ludlow. 


ad 


+9 


exes 


bad 





1. Reminicences of a Highland Parish. Chaps. II. and IIL 37 
13. = Fassion-Flowers of Life. By A. H. Baldwin. Tilustrated 
14. The History of Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By Sir Jott 
15. Essays for Sunday Reading. No. II. By John Caird, DD. 


London: Srranan & Co, 32, Ludgate-hill. 
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MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. with a Map, 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 
By W. H, RUSSELL, Esq. LL.D. 


Notices of the Press. 
From Taz ATHEN ZUM. 


«Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as to tone from his Letters, Mr. Russell's ‘ Diary’ is the best 
of the many sketches of American society published since the rupture of the Union. A hearty English manliness per- 
vades it from first to last; and though its personalities will doubtless raise a storm of indignation above and below the 
Potomac, and bring upon the writer charges of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality, the time may come when 
Americans of all parties, writing the history of their great civil war, will use its statements as habl ° 





From THE Tims. 


“The latter part of Mr. Russell’s Diary is probably droller than anything which our theatrical wits will produce 
this Christmas. We regret especially that we have no space for the story respecting the President, on page 372 of the 
second volume. The United States have been a vast burlesque on the functions of national existence, and it was Mr. 
Russell's fate to beliold their transformation scene, and to see the first tumbles of their clowns and pantaloons. It was 
time for him to come away, though the shame of his retirement was theirs. He did his duty while he was with them, 
and he has left them a legacy in his ‘ Diary.’” 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





In Eight Volumes, large 8vo. price 32. 16s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts and 
Steel Engravings, 
AND DEDICATED TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Extract from the Author's Postscript to Volume 8.—‘‘In the Introduction to my First Volume I have 
stated the circumstances which led me to entertain the idea of writing a book that might be recommended 
for purposes of instruction, ‘when a Young Man of Eighteen asks for a History of England.’ With a 
pardonable pride, I may presume to mention that my desire to produce such a book has been welcomed 
in a manner far beyond my hope—I fear beyond my desert. Whilst the Prince of Wales was pursuing 
his studies at the University of Cambridge, my History was used as a text-book, and was quoted and 
recommended by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, the Professor of Modern History, in the course of Lectures 
which His Royal Highness attended. The exalted rank of the student—the literary eminence of the 
Professor—combine to render this compliment most grateful to me. It affords me the consolation of 
believing that, whatever may be the errors and deficiencies of my undertaking, it has been recognized 
by one whose opinion is of no ordinary value, as a well-meant endeavour to write the History of the 
Kingdom and of the People with a due sense of my responsibility to be just and truthful, and with a 
catholicity of mind that may be preserved without the suppression of honestly formed opinions.” 





Opinions of the Press. 


From the ATHEN2UM. 

“ We very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to 
the readers whom they seek. We know of no history of 
England so free from prejudice, so thoroughly honest and 
impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and illustrations,— 
and therefore none so well adapted for school or college as 
this ‘ Popular History of England.’ ” 


From ‘ALL THE Y£AR Rovunp,’ in an Article upon Parish 
Registers. 

**So observes Mr. Charles Knight in his admirably com- 
prehensive Popular History of England, from which no 
topic that concerns the history of the English people—not 
eventhis question of the origin of parish registers—has been 
omitted; that book of Mr. Knight's being, let us say here 
by the way, the best history extant, not only for, but also of, 
the people.” 





From the Tres. 
“This is thehistory for English youth.”—Jan, 12, 1860. 


From the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name; it will be 
emphatically popular, and it will gain its popularity by 
genuine merit. It is as good a book of the kind as ever was 
written.” 

From the EXAMINER. 

“During the last five years Mr. Knight has been labour- 
ing at the magnum opus of his literary life. His ambition 
has been to advance liberal thought and right knowledge 
in England by a History of England, so written as to engage 
popular attention, giving the succession of events in the 
detail necessary to their full perception, and with his own 
high interpretation of their relative importance. He is the 

tt man who would see in English History the Kings and 
Queens instead of the People.” 


The Work is sold separately in Volumes: Vols. I. to VI. price 9s. each; Vol. VII. 10s. 6d.; and Vol VIII. 12s. 
Also in Parts. Parts I, to LIV., price 1s. each; Parts LV. to LVIIL price 3s. 6d. each. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Nouvelle Publication Périodique pour Année 1863 et les Années suivantes. 
Le Premier Numéro-Volume paraitra le ler Février 1863, 


REVUE CONTINENTALE, 
SCIENCES MORALES, HISTOIRE, LITTERATURE, BEAUX-ARTS. 


Paraissant par Trimestres, les ler Février, ler Mai, ler Aoft, et ler Novembre. Rédigée par une Société de 
Savants Belges, Francais, Allemands, Anglais et Italiens. 


Sous la Direction DE M. N. BATJIN. 


“Cette Publication Trimestrielle va remplir dans la Presse, au centre de l'Europe, un réle semblable a celui 
qu’exerce Gans le Royaume-Uni de la Grande-Bretagne Y Edinburgh Review et le Quarterly Review, dont le succes est 


si éclatant. Les grands Journaux politiques quotidiens, absorbés par les évé its et les 11 





de chaque jour, 


ne peuvent instantanément, dans leurs articles improvisés, examiner dans toute leur étendue et sous toutes leurs faces 
les euvres qu’enfantent le génie de nos hommes célébres; leurs comptes-rendus sont trop restreints, trop hatifs, pour 
étre complets; le temps et l’espace leur manquent, c’est une lacune que nous allons entrepréndre de combler avec le 
concours d’écrivains éminents qui nous accordent leur collaboration.” 


Conditions of Publication :— 
Each Number of the REVUE CONTINENTALE will form a Volume of about 300 pages. The YEARLY SUB- 
SCRIPTION for England will be 20s., payable in advance. Single Volumes, 5s. 
ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at the following rates:—A Page, 16 francs; Half a Page, 9 francs; Quarter 


ofa Page, 5 francs. Published at GHENT, at the Offices of the REVUE CONTINENTALE, 11, Rue du Casino, to 
which place all Letters, Journals, Books, Advertisements, &c., should be addressed. 


Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 
Volumes as they appear. 


Wits & SorHERan, who will receive Subscriptions, and supply the 


Wuuls & SorHErRan, 186, Strand, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— > = 
Just published, price 68., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXI. 
‘ontents. 
I. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH- 
II. ORLEY FARM. 
III. THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 
IV. SHELLEY'S POETICAL MYSTICISM. 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


VI. THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE AND 
BLOCKADE. 


VII. HOME LIFE IN DENMARK AND NORWAY. 
VIII. THE FLAVIAN C4ESARS. 
IX. LEARNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
X. LANCASHIRE IN 1862. 
XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 
ING SOCIETIES. 


x 


In post 8vo. 98. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By the WHITE REPUBLICAN of FRASER’S MAGAZINE 


(This day. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 2le. 
ROBA DI ROMA. 
By WILLIAM W. STORY. (This day 





In demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ST. BERNARD, Abbot of Clairvaux. 


By J. COTTER MORISON. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AGNES 
TREMORNE.’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE COST OF A SECRET. 


By ISABELLA BLAGDEN. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 228, 
ORLEY FARM. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
*,* A New Issue is now ready. 





In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED. 
A Systematic Manual of Mathematical, Physical and Politicai 


hy, with Geographical, Etymological and Historical Notes. 


Geography, 
For the Use of Teachers and Upper Forms in Schools. 


By EDWIN ADAMS, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘ The Geographical Word Expositor and Dictionary.’ 


In post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
THE SHARPER DETECTED AND 
EXPOSED. 


By ROBERT HOUDIN. (This day. 


In feap. 8vo. 68. 
A SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


In post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
THE HISTORY AND PLEASANT CHRONICLE OF 
LITTLE JEHAN DE SAINTRE, 
And of the LADY of the FAIR COUSINS. 


Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE, 
Author of ‘ Romantic Episodes of Chevalrie and Medisval 
France. 








In demy 8vo. 


TAXATION: ITS LEVY AND 
EXPENDITURE, 


PAST AND FUTURE; 
Being an Inquiry into our Financial Policy. 
By SIR S. MORTON PETO, Bart., 
M.P. for Finsbury. LOn January 20. 


In crown 8vo. 
Dedicated by permission to the Lord Chancellor, 

SHALL WE REGISTER TITLE? 
Or, The Objections to Land and Title Registry Stated and An- 
swered: combining a Popular Exposition of the Act, 25 & 2% 
Vict. cap. 53. 

By TENISON EDWARDS, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 

“ Barrister-at-Law. “s Trhis day. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London. 
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From Notgs anv Quszizs, Saturday, January 10, 1863. 


** He must be a most exacting critic who, with respect 
to a book like this now before us, containing as it does 
some thousands of names and dates, and professing to 
furnish information upon all questions which can arise 
touching the civil, political, military or religious history, 
the laws, government, arts and sciences of the world gene- 
rally—but of the British Empire more particularly—should 
expect that it would 

Spring, like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
All perfect and complete. 


But every reader of the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ has a right 
to expect that, as the patronage of the public calls for 
new editions, such new editions should be not only pro- 
fessedly but really enlarged and improved. This right on 
the part of the public has, we are bound to say, been fully 
recognized and acted upon by Mr. Vincent. Having noted 
on the fly-leaf of our own copy of the ninth edition articles 
which we had sought for in vain, but which we considered 
ought to have been included in a ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 
we have used those articles as tests of Mr. Vincent’s im- 
provements and enlargements, and we are bound to say 
that, with two or three trifling exceptions, those omissions 
are supplied in this new and greatly improved edition. 
Not only is the Dictionary itself enlarged, but, which is 
equally important and valuable, the Index is much more 
full; and we think Mr. Vincent has in the eleventh edition 
gone far to realize the object he has proposed to himself— 
namely, to ‘ make his book not a mere ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’ but a * Dated Encyclopedia "—a digested summary 
of the History of the World, brought down to the very eve 
of its publication, ” 


ELEVENTH ‘EDITION (Corrected to 
December, 1862). 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Man- 
kind from the most authentic and recent records, 
especially interesting to the Historian, Members of 
the Learned Professions, Literary Institutes, Mer- 
chants and General Readers. 


pee 


Just published, in One handsome Library Volume, beauti- 
fully printed in legible type, price 18s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF 
DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 


Comprelending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern, the Foundation, Laws and Government of Coun- 
tries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, 
Arts and Science—their Achievements in Arms—and their 
Civil, Military and Religious Institutions, and particularly 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 


*©On a former occasion we expressed our sense of the 
value of this work, which is the most universal book of 
reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English language. Its original 15,000 articles, all studded 
with facts, as thick as the currants in a Christmas pudding, 
have gone on increasing in number and dimensions till they 
now make a volume of 762 pages. The original compiler, 
Joseph Haydn, is dead. After fagging away at his inter- 
minable task, colleeting and comparing dates from the 
earliest eras of chronology to the current hour, he departed 
aud left this mass of materials to the executors of Mr. 
Moxon, or practically in perpetual trust for the English 
public. - There is, in fact, as little chance of his book going 
out of print as of the extinction of the ‘ Post-Office Direc- 
tory’ or of ‘ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.’ Like both of these 
literary chefs-d’euvre, it has grown into an institution; 
and Mr. Vincent, the Assistant-Secretary and Librarian of 
the Royal Institution, has the function of posting it up to 
the latest possible moment. Mr. Vincent has also submit- 
ted the work to a thorough revision, has largely increased 
its number of articles, and extended its Index, while there 
is not a day which does not yield him fresh materials for 
incorporation under many of the titles which existed 
already. If we refer to some of -the latter, we see at a 
glance the exigencies and the value of a book so edited and 
re-edited from time to time. Let the reader turn to the 
titles ‘ Naples,’ ‘New York,’ ‘New Zealand,’ &c., or ob- 
serve the number of new entries under ‘ Trials’ or ‘ Ship- 
wrecks,’ and he will gain a notion of the continual vigilance 
which such a work requires. As far as we can judge, every 
pains has been taken by Mr. Vincent to cram it full of the 
latest facts, and to render this, its Tenth, Edition, indis- 
pensable.”—Times, Nov. 30, 1861, 


London: EpwarpD Moxon & Co, 44, Dover- 
street, 





WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Rw aed 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, price 36s. 


LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS: 
Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. 


Including Letters from 


Lord MELBOURNE, 

Lapy CAROLINE LAMB, 
Lorp CLONCURRY, 

Lapy STANLEY, 

LonD DARNLEY, 

THE CounTEss OF Cork, 
Lorp DuNcANNON, 

Lorp Macavtay, 


Kine Jerome, 

MADAME PATTERSON BONAPARTE, 

Tue Doxe oF DEVONSHIRE, | 
| 


LorD ERsKINE, 

LAFAYETTE, 

Byron, 

CounTEss GUICCIOLI, 
OORE, 

Siz E. Butwer Lytroy, 

THomas CAMPBELL, 

Rev. Sypygy SMITH. 


** Full of pleasant memoirs and piquant reading.” —Observer, Dec. 14. 


Makquis WELLESLEY, 
MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY, 
MARQUIS OF ABBRCORN, 
THe Ear. OF ABERDEEN, 
THe EARL oF CARLISLE, 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


In One 8vo. Volume, 72 Illustrations and Map, price ll. 6s. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


CONTAINING 


Part I—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The Channel and Channel Islands—Alderney, Ortach, and the Casquets—Island and Coast of Guernsey—Islands and 
Rocks near Guernsey—Jersey and adjacent Rocks—Chaussey Archipelago and the Minquiers—Climate, Meteorology 


and Sanitary Condition. 
Part II—NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vegetable Productions natural to the Islands—Animals in the Islands and adjacent Seas—Geology and Mineralogy, 
Ancient Formations—Modern Destruction and Renovation—Fauna and Flora, considered in reference to their Phy- 


sical Geography and Geology. 
Part III.—-CIVIL HISTORY. 


Pagan and Legendary Period—German Period— Norman Conquest to beginning of Civil Wars—Civil Wars—Accession of 
William the Third to Present Time—Antiquities and Archeology—Language and Literature. 


Part IV.—ECONOMICS and TRADE. 


Agriculture—Horticulture—Trade, Commerce and Manufactures—Constitution and Laws—Manners and Customs— 
Principal Public Institutions—Hints to Tourists—Money, Weights.and Measures—Statistics. 


By D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. &. and R. G. LATHAM, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 


The Illustrations drawn on Wood expressly for the Work, by PAUL J. NAFTEL, Member of the London Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 


Third Edition, in 8vo. with upwards of 400 Illustrations, price 18s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE-DOCTOR. 


An ACCOUNT of the VARIOUS DISEASES to which the EQUINE RACE is SUBJECTED; the LATEST MODE of 
TREATMENT ; and all the INSTRUCTIONS and PRESCRIPTIONS in PLAIN ENGLISH. 


By EDWARD MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S. 


** A book which should be in the possession of all who keep horses.” 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE THEORIES OF 
HISTORY, 
CHANCE, LAW, WILL; 


With SPECIAL REFERENCE to the PRINCIPLES of POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


‘© The ‘Inquiry into the Theories of History,’ although anonymous, is a first-rate book. Its object is to reconcile 
Theism with the scientific conception of law, and from that reconciliation to deduce a true theory of history. The book 
contains a most able and effectual vindication of Theism, and of a rational, as opposed to irrational, Positivism.” 

Westminster Review. 


In 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


THE SCIENCE OF HOME LIFE. 


Heat in its Relation to Things in General—On the Physical Relations of the Atmosphere as affected by Heat, 
Moisture, and Pressure—The Atmosphere in Relation to Vegetable and Animal Life—On Coal and Coal-Gas—On Flame, 
and the Chemistry of a Candle—The Physical and Chemical Properties of Water—On Soap, with some Account of 
Bleaching and Disinfecting Agents—Glass, China, and Earthenware—The Noble Metals—The Base Metals—On Fermen- 
tation and Fermented Liquors—The Breakfast-Table—The Dinner-Table—Ourselves in Relation to the External W orld. 


By Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO, 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


48. 6d. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
scHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


—_>——_ 











GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Black’s School Atlas. A Series of 


40 Maps. 4to. or 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Black’s Beginner’s Atlas. 
27 Maps. Oblong 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Herschel’s Physical Geography. Crown 


syo, 78. 6d. 











A Series of 























Herschel’s Meteorology. 12mo. ds. 
Pillans’s Classical Geography. 1s. 6d. 
Lockhart’s Geography. Price 1s. 
Scott’s History of Scotland. 2 vols. 10s. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland. 


























12mo. 








Kitto’s History of Palestine. 


3a. 6d. ; or with Map, 4s. 
Tytler’s Modern History. 
Tytler’s Ancient History. 


LITERATURE. 
Demaus’s Class- Bookof English Prose. 


4s. 6d. Orin Two Parts, 28. 6d. each. 


Scrymgeour’s Olass-Book of English 


POETRY. 4s. 6d. Orin Two Parts, at 28. 6d. each. 


12mo. 














12mo. 3s. 


12mo. 33s. 


























Demaus’s Introduction to English 
LITERATURE. 23. 


Demaus’s Elementary Reading Book. 


1s. 


Buchan’s Prose and Poetical Reader: 








Buchan’s Poetical Reader. 1s. 6d. 
Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 5s. 


Masson’s French Literature. 4s. 6d. Or 
in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Masson’s Introduction to French 
LITERATURE. 22. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
Bryce’s Arithmetic of Decimals; 1s: 6d. 


Bryce’s Treatise on Algebra. 5s. 
Bryce’s Book-Keeping. 5s. 

Kelland’s Algebra (Complete). 7s. 6d. 
Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. 4s. 


CLASSICAL. 


Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader, 
by DONALDSON. 3s. 6d. 















Kemp’s Latin Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
Two Parts, at 2s. each.—Introductory, 10d. 


Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
MAR. 338. 6d. 
Veitch’s Irregular Greek Verbs. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bromby’s Church Student’s Manual. 


Contents.—Book of Common Prayer—Collects and Church 
Catechism—Confirm: sien, Berviee— —History of the Early and 


Or in 










glish Church. Pric 






Jukes’s Manual of Geology. New and 
Enlarged Edition, pp. 750. Price 12s. 6d. 


Nicol’s Elements of Mineralogy. Fcap. 


8¥0, 5a. 








Spalding’s Introduction to Logical 
SCIENCE. Feap. 8yo. 4g, 6d. 


Traill’s Medical Jurisprudence.. Third 
Edition. Feap. yo. price 5s. 






THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


NOW COMPLETE, in 21 vols. 4to. and INDEX, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA; 


LITERATURE. 


Illustrated with upwards of 5,000 Engravings on 
Wood and Steel. 


Price 251. 12s. in cloth, or 327. 2s. 6d. in half-russia, 
marbled edges. 


New Edition, 1862. 


In Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price 32, 


BLACK’S CENERAL 
ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A SERIES of FIFTY-SIX 
COUNTRIES and DIVISIONS of the WORLD. 


of America—Kingdom of Italy, with the New Divisions— 
New Map of China—Sketch-Map of Mexico, &e. 


Accompanied by an ALPHABETICAL INDEX of 65,000 
NAMES, 


Forming a ready Key to the Places mentioned in the Maps. 





Just published, 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


UNIFORM with ‘ERIC’ and ‘JULIAN HOME,’ 


SAINT WINIFRED’S; 


OR, 


THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


“A story of school life, too earnest and in part 
too powerful to find its readers only among the 
young.” —EXAMINER. 


“The author describes life at a great English 
school as only one who has known it both as a pupil 
and a master, we should think, can know it; and 
gives minute yet never tedious pictures of the in- 
trigues,. emulations, jealousies, temptations, trials, 
triumphs, sins, sufferings, and sorrows of that little 
world.” —SOOTSMAN. 


“A manly, hearty story, that will win a place by 
the side of the well-known pictures of public school 
life by Messrs. Hughes and Farrar. One of its chief 
merits is the diversity of schoolboy character put 
before the reader.” —ATHEN ZUM, 





Edinburgh: Apam & CuaRLEs BLAck. 





Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK, 





A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, and GENERAL 


MAPS of the PRINCIPAL 


Containing all the New Boundaries and Latest Discoveries 
—A New Sketch-Map ofthe Federal and Confederate States 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON §& MABERLY, 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





I. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 12. 18. 


Elements of Comparative Philology. 
By Dr. R. G. LATHAM, F.R.S. 


“It is impossible for us to give any idea of the great mass of 
information which he has brought together; there is hardly a 
language in the world of which a few words are not given. Those 
who take an interest in the study will find the book to be a reper- 
tory of most that is valuable on the subject. Dr. Latham has 
spared no pains in producing a book full of learning and erudi- 
tion. ”— London w. 

“A compendious dictionary of this nature is as great a neces- 
sity for the student of Comparative Grammar as an ordinary 
lexicon would be to the student of any given language. 

Daily News. 


Dr. Latham’s Works on the English 


Lan e. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 
and remodelled. 1 yol. 8vo. 188. 


“Let him, though he know no characters but those of his 
mother-tongue, read through the book as well as he cz un, and 
we will answer that he will, at the close, find himself in the 
possession of much larger and clearer notions of general gram- 
mar, and especially of comparative etymology, than he would 
have supposed possible at the outset. He wi 1 find here a hi s 
torical ca analytical view, comprising the general ethno- 
graphical relations of the English language, and that, too, in 
a much more readable sy than he may imagine. At all 
events, it will set him thinking, and, in whatever nook or 
corner of the kingdom or of the world his lot may be cast, 
observing too: for the very dialect of the prerines will acquire 
a new interest, and help him in his stu 

English Journal of Education (Notice of Second Edition). 


Revised 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Fifth 
Edition. Small 8yo. 78. 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. 18th Thousand, 
revised and much enlarged. Small 8vo. 48, 6d, 


A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
oe MABERLY. 
cloth 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for a ASSICAL SCIIOOLS,. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


By Dr. LaTHam 
Second Edition. Feap, Svo. 28. 61. 


Ill. 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories for 
SCHOOLS. Feap. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 
ENGLAND. 68 Illustrations. 
ROME. 79 Ilustrations, 
GREECE. 


3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
74 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By Various Writers. Second Edition. 1 thick vol. 
8vo. 21. 28. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
and MYTHOLOGY. er Various Writers. Complete in 
Three Volumes. 8vo. 51. 15s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, MYTHO- 
LOGY and GEOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. 750 Lllustra- 
tions. 8vo. 188. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRA- 
PHY, MYTHOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Various Writers. 2 vols. 8vo. 41. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance 


of the NEW TERTAMENT 5 an Attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the English Translation, 
Third Edition, revised yal 8yo, 2, 28. 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chal- 


DEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT: an 

Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original and the 
English Translation, With Indexes, &c. Second Edition, 
revised. 2-vols. royal 8vo. 31. 138. 6d. 


Vil. 
Hurwitz’s Grammar of the. Hebrew 
LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 13s. 


Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. For 


the Use of Schools and Colleges. Twenty-first Thousand. 100 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Ix. 

First Steps in English Grammar, for 
Junior Classes. By C. P. MASON, » A., Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, London, “1smo. p 

By the same eaten 

MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: including the Prin- 

ciples of Grammatical Analysis. 12mo. Second Edit. 28. 6d. 

MASON'S GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SEN- 

TENCES. 12mo. 1s, 6d. 
MASON’S THOMSON’S SEASONS. Part I. With Notes, 
&c. for Oxford Middle-Class Examination. 12mo, 2s. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 


— 


Narrative of a Successful Ea-| 
ploration through the Interior of Australia, 
from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

From the Journals and Letters of WILLIAM JOHN WILLS- 
With a Biographical Memoir by his Father, WILLIAM 


WILLS. Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, K.G. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


The Third and Concluding | 
Volume of Washington Irving’s Life and 
Letters. 

By His Nephew, PIERRE IRVING. 


*,* The pu ublic are informed that Mr. Bentley’s Edition is 
the only Edition authorized by the family. 


A Daughter of Eve: a Novel. 


By HAIN FRISWELL, Author of ‘Sham,’ ‘Ghost Stories 
and Phantom Fancies. 


Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


Memoirs, Journals and Corre- 
spondence of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Sedgwick | 
Whalley, from 1780 to 1825; 


Comprising his Correspondence with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 


Piozzi, Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Seward, and other Literary 
Celebrities. Edited by the Rev. HILL D. WICKHAM, of 
Horsi m Rectory. 2 vols. 8vo. 303, with fine Portraite | #, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &. 


The Brigantine: 
Sea. 
By JAMES PASCOE. 2 vols. 


The Ice-Maiden. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘ The 


Improvisatore.’ Translated under the sanction of the Author. 
Post 8vo. with many beautiful Illustrations by Zwecker. 


A New Edition of De. Doran's 
Table Traits, and Something on Them. 
Printed on toned paper. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


a Story of the 


post 8vo. 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
NOW READY 


AT EVERY LIBRARY AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


1. BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING. 
With 50 Illustrations. 


Almost as interesting as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’”—Atheneum. 
“So vivid that we are reminded of Defoe.”—Globe. 


2. MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 


3. THROUGH ALGERIA. By a Lady. 
With Illustrations. 


- sheuntine | in lively descriptions, the reader may almost fancy 
himself reading one of Thackeray’s best sketches. 
United Service Gazette. 


4. LADY RACHEL BUTLER’S ‘ THE 


PROPHECY.’ 


5. FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND; 
othe Inside? and Outside of Australia. By WM. R. H. 


“Few who take this work up will readily lay it down till it is 
finished.”—Morning Herald. 


6. The LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, EN- 


GINEER. By JOSEPH DEVEY. 8yo. 14s. 


7. STIRRING TIMES under CANVAS. 


By Capt. IVAN HERFORD. Post 8vo. Illustrations. 


London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington- 
street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>—_ 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and 
FALLEN LEAVES. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
F.R.S.E. 2 vols. printed on toned paper, 21s. 

MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN 


of SWEDEN. By HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with 
Portrait, 21s. 


‘MISTRESS and MAID. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘JOHN 
post 8vo, 21s. 


**A good, wholesome, unworldly book i, ge pracetally written and as 


HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 2 vols. 


Dignsent to read as it is instructive.”— 





overs of a good novel will hail with ‘elight another of 
Miss Mulock’s charming stories.”— John E 
* Never has the truth of that noble seit * One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,’ been more forcibly verified 
than in this very charming story.”— Messenger. 


GREECE and the GREEKS; being 


the Narrative of a be Residence and Summer Travel in 
Greece and its Islands. FREDRIKA BREMER. Trans- 
lated by MARY HOV Witt, 2 vols. 21s. 
“The best book of travel this charming authoress has given to 
the 2 ep lic.” — Atheneum. 
iss Bremer’s work is full of the most viel and picturesque 
descriptions of Greek life and scenery.”—Su 


A THIRD EDITION of FEMALE 


LIFE in PRISON. By a PRISON MATRON. Revised, 
with Additions. 2vols. 21s. 
“* A pleasing and instructive work on an important subject. The 
Prison Matron has turned to a good account the opportunities for 
observation which continual orate Deter the igen under her 
charge placed a her way, and, 
literary ability, has produced a work full of interest and —o- 
tion.”—Guardian. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor 


HUGO. AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT English Trans- 
lation. SECOND EDITION, comp.ette, in 3 vols. 318. 6d. 
“The merits of *‘ Les Misérables’ do not merely consist in the 
conception of it as a whole. It abounds, page after page, with 
details of unequalled beauty.”—Quarterly Review. 


RE-ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN. Aw entirety New Epition. Illustrated by 
Miuuais. 58. bound. 


ENGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols. 2ls. 
** To her task Miss Kavanagh has brought knowledge of her sub- 
ject, delicacy of discrimination, ore , and a — humour 
w hich makes her sketches pleasant to read.”"—Atheneeu 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Se London. _ Tilus- 
trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORR ESPONDENCE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Seconp Epition, REVISED. 2 vols. 8vO. 
“* Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life of Edward Irving’ nye a long-felt 
desideratum. It iscopious, earnest and eloquent. '—Ed. Review. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMAN- 


UE a mal Narrative. By COUNT CHARLES 
XRRIV ABENE 2 vols. ca with Charts. 


TRAVELS in BRITISH COLUMB 


with the NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE ROUND 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. By Capt. C. E. BARRETT- 
LENNARD, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. 


BREWER. 3 vols. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By George 


MACDONALD, M.A., Author of ‘Within and Without,’ 
*Phantastes,’ &c. 3 vols., printed on toned paper. 

“ A clever novel. The incidents are exciting, and the interest 
is maintained to the close. The character of David is a fine easy. 
and it may be doubted if Sir Walter Scott himself ever ees 
Scotch fireside with more truth than Mr. MacDonald.”—Post. 

“The philosophy of ‘ David Elginbrod ’ is simple and rofoun 
its poetey is bright and genuine, and its whole tiesue ist! suehtfal 
with gleams of true art. It would be difficult to sae 
picture than that of David Elginbrod. It is one not easily tob e 
forgotten.”—Spectator. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton 


COOK, Author of ‘ PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER.’ 3 vols. 
*** A Prodigal Son’ will find many admirers among the age 
of works of fiction. a are new characters in the book, and 
the Pe is good.”’ 

A Prodigal Son’ ‘s a decided improvement on ‘ Paul Foster's 
Daughter.’ The plot is better constructed, the interest is more 
sustained, and we have at the same time in the present work 
abundant evidence of that power of shrewd observation and 
humorous description, which is one of Mr. Cook’s most charac- 
teristic qualifications.”—Spectator. 


SLAVES of the RING; or, Before 


and AFTER. By the Author of ‘ éRANDMOTHER’ ) 
MONEY,’ ‘ UNDER a deg &c. 3 vols. 
***Slaves of the Ring,’ as , is superior to any of the 
author’ s previous works. It is Fam ke with great skill.”—Post. 
A clever novel. The author has the art of exciting the reader's 
cule, and keeping it alive to the end.”"—Daily News. 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the 


Author of ‘The MORALS of MAY FAIR.’ 2y. [Jan 23. 





NEW WORKS. 


—_—>—— 


NOTICE.—AURORA FLOYD, ly 
the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Soores? 
will be READY at all the Libraries 
on TUESDAY, Jan. 20, in 3 vols, 


*,* Orders for the First Edition should be given at ong 
to insure early copies. 


This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, the Eighth Edi 
” in 3 vols. Mien, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of ‘ Aurora Floyd.’ 
“It is a good gallo) ‘as pom like a good gallop, to be 
rather than criticized. s full of rapid incident, ‘well put 
together. When we Saat > reed, we cannot but go on.”—Times, 


This day, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH. 
YARD. 


By J. SHeripan LE Fanv. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
A TANGLED SKEIN. 


By ALBaNy FONBLANQUE. 


Now ready, the Five-Shilling Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of ‘ Barren Honour,’ ‘ Sword and Gown.’ 


Now ready at every Tdbeasy, in . vols. price 14s. the Second 
0 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 


Also, now ready, 4s. 6d. the Second Edition, 


SWORD AND GOWN. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 
THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY. 


By Gracz WHARTON, 
One of the eo of ‘ The Queens of Society,” &e. 
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0. 


Tue state of English opinion as to the new 
Slave Empire is a fact in the moral history 
of our time which is worthy of consideration 
from a higher point of view than that of the 
convenience of Secretary Seward or the neces- 
sities of President Lincoln, and under better 
lights than the invective of Horace Greeley and 
the sarcasm of Mrs. Stowe. 

The fact that a large and influential part of 
English society has, even in appearance, ranged 
itself on the Southern side in the American 
War, so as to brighten into joy at the reports 
of Federal disasters, and to predict a speedy 
success of the Confederate arms, as the end of 
that conflict which would be most agreeable to 
gods and men, is to ourselves, who are on the 
spot, a problem; while to our liberal allies of 
Paris, Frankfort and Turin, not to speak of those 
in Boston and New York, it is no less than a 
portent. If we consider this change from the 
outside merely, as our neighbours must do, the 
revulsion of sympathy in our Russells, Glad- 
stones, Broughams and Buxtons, the old friends 
of the negro, and in many of our liberal popula- 
tions who habitually shout for Garibaldi and 
Kossuth, will appear sudden beyond belief. A 
man so calm as Stuart Mill appears to have been 
surprised byit. Only two years ago England was 
the chief friend of the slave. While other coun- 
tries were tepid, she was hot in his cause. She 
had paid down twenty millions in one round 
sum to buy off and break his chains. Some 
thought she had ruined a whole generation 
of planters, and many that she had blighted 
the prosperity of her oldest and noblest colo- 
nies, in order that he might eat his pumpkin 
and loll in the sun. Jamaica was by her given 
up to the negro as much as Corfu is now to be 
surrendered to the Greek, with the additional 
sacrifices which accompany a social, as com- 
oy against a political, change of power. 

et the country, though it sympathized with 
the ruined planter, never faltered in her course. 
She was moving in the path of progress, liberty 
and light: she knew that even growth brings 
pain into the joints; and that, whether men 
travel to their goal by the short road of the 
sea-coast or the long round of the stony 
desert, some must fall by the way. She had 
not only purged herself from the curse of her 
past connivance in the abomination, but had 
entered on an active and costly propagand of 
her younger and more righteous views. One 
of the most vigorous organizations ever known, 
even in the land of the Bible Society and the 
Church Missionary Society, drew to itself the 
resources of a zealous people. Almost every 
society in existence lent some aid to this body. 





London was the City of Emancipation; and 
the abolitionists of Boston and New York were 
but pupils and preachers of a gospel which had 
its apostles and its head-quarters in the Strand. 
The public action corresponded to the public 
thought. We voted supplies for “an idea,” 
and sent out a squadron to sustain a truth. 
We announced a new and fundamental theory, 
not only unknown to ancient law, but one 
which would have been incomprehensible to a 
Roman or a Greek. We made our soil free. 
We declared, not only that no subject of 
the English Crown, but that no resident on 





treaty for suppressing the external slave-trade, 
many of the grandees were Cuban slave-owners, 
and nothing in the sale of negroes offended the 
public sentiment of Spain. The Lisbon mer- 
chants entered openly into the trade. Russia, 
with its millions of serfs, could not be expected 
to do much for the negro; and France, with 
her theories of equality and her socialist philo- 
sophies, raised many difficulties in our way. 
With Washington we were often on the verge 
of war, from troubles arising out of the vigour 
of our.cruisers; yet so fervid were the people 
in this cause of suppression, that although they 


English territory, could ever again be claimed! would not hear of a difference with America 
as a slave. Thus, England became a missionary | on such material questions as the Maine boun- 


and liberating power. Emancipation was her 
sentiment. In the eyes of mankind she assumed 
of her own will this gracious and ennobling 
duty of inviting the slave to become free. On 
touching her soil, his chains fell off. On reach- 
ing her decks he escaped from the condition 
of a chattel into the position of aman. Once 
beneath her flag, he required no manumissiorf. 
From circumstances so peculiar the Cross of 
St. George derived a sort of sacred character ; 
for in the eyes of all nations it. appeared as the 
hope of mankind, the sign of a powerful and 
erpetual crusade in behalf of human rights. 
n every port it was recognized as the living 
symbol, not only of national, but of individual 
freedom. Slaves of all races, Dyaks and Abys- 
sinians, Fans and Fijians, Georgians and Cir- 
cassians, understood that whatever the mise- 
ries and horrors of their condition, there was 
one bright banner on the seas in which they 
had a part, the ensign of a people who would 
treat a man as a man, taking no heed whatever 
of the conventional relation of the master to 
his slave. They knew that, once they could 
escape into the protection of that flag, they 
would be free, beyond reach of the most crafty 
tyrant of the earth. They also felt, though 
darkly perhaps, that this beneficent and re- 
deeming power was put out with no selfish end 
in view, but solely from considerations of 
abstract justice, from deference to the true 
lessons of history, and from an earnest and 
contrite sense of duty to God and man. The 
= was still more sensible of its presence 
than the slave. These cruisers of humanity 
were upon the highways of his traffic; they 
followed him into his secret places; they 


detected him in his false pretences, and very | 


often defeated him in his atrocious bargains 
and sales. They branded him as a felon, and 
made him infamous in the eyes of men. Among 
the breakers of Benin, off the headlands of 
Rio, in the bays of the Havannah, and along 
the approaches to New York, the man-stealers 
and the man-dealers had before their eyes the 
chastening terror of a vigilant and avenging 
flag. This service was most gallantly achieved. 
Willing hearts and daring hands found full 
support for what they did in the public reso- 
lution that, cost what it might, the accursed 
trade in human flesh and blood should cease. 
If they could not reach the slave-dealer at 


| 





dary, the Lake navigation, and the Oregon 
dispute, they would at any time have armed in 
defence of the right of search. 

Such was our position in regard to slavery 
two or three years ago. 

Have the convictions out of which this public 
and private action sprang been changed? Has 
the English mind, so open to the light of 
Hungarian and Italian ideas, become dark 
to the vices and follies of slavery? Have we 
forgotten history so far as to dream of the 
resuscitation of a Slave Empire, and political 
science so far as to think that a nation of 
masters and slaves could enter into the ami- 
cable relations and competitions of modern 
society? Has the sense of duty to God and 
man died so completely within us, that we can 
look with complacency on the re-appearance 
among nations of an organized and sovereign 
society of slave-dealers? If it were so, it 
would be the most astonishing moral revolution 
known, not merely in the history of English 
opinion, but in the history of the whole human 
race. If these things could be truly said 
they would indeed be a portent and a sign, such 
as many of our neighbours, and some amongst 
ourselves, very timidly consider them. But 
those liberal men of other countries, who, like 
Hugo and Kossuth, Everett and Garibaldi, ima- 
gine that England has been guilty in this affair 
of the darkest apostacy and most startling stul- 
tification on record, judge her by the appear- 
ances which are proverbially deceitful, and were 
never more deceptive than in this particular 
case. Her emotions may have been mixed 
and fitful; for though she was much in earnest 
about emancipation, she recognizes causes not 
less sacred than that of the negro; in her large 
heart she has room for other sympathies than 
those in behalf of the lowest type of mankind ; 
and the events of the American war have 
appealed victoriously and electrically to every 
one of her senses. But we, who live in the 
midst of Englishmen, can see no sign that our 
countrymen as a body have set themselves, in 
this matter, against the true lessons of history 
and the immutable laws of science. 

Indeed, the public writer who assumes that 
a deep conviction, like that which possesses 
England on the futility and wickedness of own- 
ing men and women, can be put off with the 
ease of a garment, must be strangely ignorant 


Dahomey, or the slave-breeder near the Dismal | of the way in which opinions which rule the 


Swamp, they would do their best to cleanse the | world are formed. 


abomination from the high seas. 
years England had to do this work of ocean 
police alone, giving her zeal, her riches and 
her blood to the common cause of human 


nature, without much gratitude from the most | 
friendly governments, and in the face of threats | 


and protests on the part of some who made it 
their business to suspect her motives and decry 
her acts. Rio complained, and New York 
bullied. The Escurial, in which Christina sat, 
winked its eyes over the misdeeds of Concha; 
for although the Spanish government signed a 





These do not spring from 


For many | the turmoil of the crowd, or expire of a sudden 


in the whirlwind of events. They germinate in 
a single mind; they grow like the oak and the 
cedar; in the fullness of years they shed their 
seed; and in time they develope into a forest. 
Once a great truth is established, it must live 
out its life and effect its work. Men cannot 
put back the hand of time, restore America to 
the unknown seas, forget the mariner’s com- 
pass, or return at their pleasure to the days 
before Agamemnon. Moral truths are just as 
despotic as material facts. It would be as 
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easy to unmake the laws of Kepler, and unfire 
the cannon of Malplaquet, as it would be to 
unlearn the Inductive Philosophy, or to repu- 
diate on this question of domestic slavery the 
lessons of political science. 

The force of a conviction does not lie in 
any conscious effort of the will. Take the ex- 
ample of our public proclamation of free trade. 
The doctrine of free trade is younger than 
the doctrine of negro emancipation. We have 
done less for it, and suffered less for it. Yet if 
any man were to talk of our free-trade princi- 
ples being in danger from a sudden surprise, 
we should laugh at him as a fool. Truths are 
not killed in a day. Those principles, when 
new to politicians, were old to philosophers. 
They had grown very slowly into existence and 
acceptance, taking shape out of actual facts, 
and gaining arguments from positive events, 





and having a form, more or less perfect, in the | 
minds of sages like Adam Smith, many years | 


before they found advocates in Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright. And truths which were slow 
to come will assuredly be slow to depart. The 
theory that domestic slavery is a rotten founda- 
tion on which to build a State is nearly as old 
as the first problem in Euclid; it has enjoyed so 
many centuries of life, and has been illustrated 
by the experience of so many countries, as to 
require in our day no special proof. All his- 
tory is the demonstration of that one truth. 
It would be as rational for us to take Jupiter 
for our god, as to admit domestic slavery for 
our creed. 

The world having made this induction once, 
even those in whom the human interest of the 
American War has mastered for a moment the 
induction of science, will not need to make it 
again. 
when every nation under heaven partook of the 
curse, when the Egyptian sold his guest, and 


The world has taken note of a time | 
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| 





| 
| 
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many latitudes, by England and France, by 
Portugal and Spain. Everywhere it failed in 
one point or another,—in Jamaica morally, in 
Mexico economically, in San Domingo politi- 
cally. Save in Cuba and the Southern States 
of America, the system broke up everywhere. 
Some nations could not, other nations would 
not, maintain the abomination by force of arms. 
England was the first to buy out the foul rights 
which she had ignorantly derived from the past, 
and to place her public force and her public 
opinion at the disposal of the beneficent revo- 
lution. Where a slave could be made, she 
assumed a protectorate with her guns; where 
a slave could be freed, she was ready with her 
purse. Believing in the teachings of history and 
the laws of science, she considered the last frag- 
ments of the slave society, unhappily existing in 
some of the United States and in Cuba, as a 
local disease which the whole world was bound 
to assist her in confining to the infested spots by 


| every available species of moral cordon, and in 


helping her in the most speedy and harmless 


«manner to pass away from the earth. 


Such was the position and such were the 
ideas of England with regard to that trade in 
man; and these ideas, we may venture to 
assure our contemporaries in France, Italy, Ger- 
many and America, have undergone no change. 

That the Southern statesmen and the South- 
ern armies have engaged the sympathies of 
large and unexpected sections of our country- 
men, is, in a certain sense, true; and so far 
as it is true, the fact is one which can be 
readily explained. We are not a logical people, 
like the Italians and the French; and, by a 
process which appears to our neighbours a 
perversion, we can give our admiration to 
a man who contests our ideas, and even opposes 
our arms. We followed with glowing veins 
the Italian battles of the First Napoleon. We 


the Greek his captive, and the Roman his | sympathized with Ney as he recoiled from the 


debtor; men of their own race and colour, and 
in some cases of their own flesh and blood. It 
remembers that no respect for virtue or genius 
stood in the way of the ancient slave-dealer ; that 
the chances of storm or war might give the highest 
into bondage; that Epictetus was once a slave, 
and that Plato was sold for so much money in 
the market-place of Aigina. 


It has noted how | 


| 


| 


the system fell into disrepute, age by age, and | 


country by country; how the whole doctrine 
of Christ denied it in spirit ; how Mohammed 
struck it in the heart by a declaration that 
no true believer could be a slave; how the free 
Germanic nations set their faces against it. It 
has noted the fact that this gradual disappear- 
ance of domestic slavery was, in every case, 
due to moral causes. Where the sword was 
drawn in the name of freedom, it found the 
cause invariably put back. It knows of many 
a servile war, but of none in which the ultimate 
fact was favourable to the insurgent slave. It 
sees that all fruitful ideas and pacific forces 
wrought together to this one great end, so 
that the curse was to be found in the fif- 
teenth century only in the corruptest corners 
of the Roman world, particularly in the 
pirate port of Livorno, along the coasts 
of Barbary and Spain, and in the courts 
of such tyrants as Fernando of Arragon and 
Cesar Borgia. ‘Perhaps the very last slaves of 
European race ever brought into England came 
to usin the train of Prince Arthur's bride. The 
system had been dying by degrees from the 
very dawn of history until the discovery of 
America; when the humane Las Casas, in his 
mistaken zeal for the aboriginal Americans, 
introduced the lowest, and, we should hope, 
final phase of the unsocial institution. Under 
this new form the abandoned system was 
tried again—tried by many countries and in 


| 


}at Palermo. 





ridge at Waterloo. We did justice to Todtleben 
at Sebastopol. The tendency of our thought 
is to place the human interest above the philo- 
sophical, and to judge of the hero before we 
take into our consideration the justice of his 
cause. Genius, valour, loyalty, endurance and 
success will never appeal in vain to the hearts 
of an English crowd. The individual comes 
first, the principle after. We shout as loudly 
for Tom Sayers at Farnham as for Garibaldi 
Many of our people thought 
Manin a hero and Cavour a demi-god; but 
many others were as ready to cheer Radetzky 
during the progress of his brilliant campaign. 
It is the man, and not the cause. A French 
public would be far more logical and selfish ; 
their sympathies being with political ideas, 
while ours are with human nature. But a 
Hugo or an Everett who should infer that the 
English cheer which greets a Stonewall Jackson 
is a cry in favour of negro slavery, or in favour 
of a Slave Empire, would make avery sad mis- 
take. What we like in Lee and Jackson is 
their conduct, not their opinions. We admire 
them as men and as soldiers; while we recog- 
nize the fact that, if they are slave-owners, 
they can scarcely be our friends; and if they 
are pledged to Slavery as the basis of a new 
empire, they are pretty certain to become, 
sooner or later, our national foes. In the mean 
time, a raid like that of Stuart, or a character 
like that of Jackson, will always charm a people 
who delight in gallantry and resolution, who 
in their own annals can boast of a Cavalier 
like Rupert and an Ironside like Cromwell. 
But our admiration for the men must not be 
confounded with respect for their principles 
and toleration for their cause. These things 
the people of England have not kept in reserve, 
and have not now to give. 





We are now, moreover, as a people, in-g 
state of re-action. Up to the date of My 
Stowe’s appearance as an advocate of the slaye 
the progress of opinion, not only in London, 
its proper centre, but in Boston and New York 
—and even in Richmond and Raleigh—haq 
been steady, sure and true. In the belief of 
many persons, our Pisgah was in sight. Our 
troubles as an emancipating power lay in Cuba, 
not in Charleston. In the cities of the South 
a good many persons openly deplored the eyjls 
of Slavery ; no one dared to defend it as a per. 
manent form of society, and public men were 
professedly seeking for a safe and timely issue 
out of a situation condemned by the strong and 
dispassionate voice of mankind. With that 
bad book true progress ceased and re-action 
came. That march of nature which had every- 
where else abolished domestic slavery was:in- 
terrupted in favour of an experiment in pathos 
and farce, in the efficacy of broad grins. and 
wet pocket-handkerchiefs. The sentimental 
exaggeration of the story offended men of sense 
on this side of the Atlantic. The injustice 
exasperated those who were held up to public 


odium as Singletons and Legrees. The book 
succeeded, but the cause was lost. Even the 


merits of ‘Uncle Tom’ increased the evil; for 
as the tale was universally read, the planters 
had to contend against a prejudice in every 
city of the civilized world. It required no la 

acquaintance with history to foretell that men 
so baited would reply with the boldest denial 
and defiance, even to the sword and the knife, 
The mischief was at length crowned, and 
peaceful emancipation postponed for years, 
when the Ladies of England were induced to 
sign. an unctuous address to the Ladies of Ame- 
rica, urging them to tease their husbands and 
fathers into more violent agitations for abating 
at once a nuisance which every man fit to 
express an opinion on the point was aware 
could only be removed by conciliation and 
compromise—in a word, by time. On the sub- 
ject of that epistle Mrs. Stowe is now a little 
forgetful, and not a little ungrateful. It arose 
from no spontaneous act of the British female 
mind, but was entirely a Yankee notion—a 
part of the machinery for advertising ‘ Uncle 
Tom.’ The ladies who signed it did not pre- 
tend to have mastered the great problem of 
domestic slavery; and their act of signature 
implied, in most cases, no more than a com- 
pliment to the lion of the literary season. It 
is too bad that their feminine good nature 
should now be repaid with sneers and taunts. 
But whether the women of England meant 
to take an active part in the American dis- 
pute or not, nothing but evil came of their 
interference. From that day, the true Anti- 
Slavery movement stopped in England, and 
a Pro-Slavery association sprang up in the 
United States. Of course, we only mean that 
the artificial Anti-Slavery movement paused: 
the natural laws which have overtaken and 
suppressed domestic slavery in so many coun- 
tries are still in force, and will work their ends 
in time, let man do what he may to arrest their 
course. But the active propagand connected 
with the names of Brougham and Buxton 
ceased at once; and as England cooled from 
very shame of being mixed up in an offensive 
and unprofitable crusade, the Southern States 
waxed hot and bold. At length the European 
conscience is disturbed, on one side by a report 
that our Evangelical Alliance has refused to give 
its moral aid to President Lincoln’s procla- 
mation; on the other side by a speech from 
the Vice-President of the Confederate States, 
Mr. Stephens, asserting the divine origin of 
domestic slavery, and declaring it a permanent 
necessity of the New Republic. Action and 
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reaction are equal but in opposite directions ; 
there is no escape, either in politics or in phy- 
sics, from the natural law. 

To the dismay of every well-wisher to the 
slave in this country, the “inexpressible con- 
flict” began. After rustling about the tea- 
tables of Boston and disturbing the beer-shops 
of New York, it broke out with fire at Leaven- 
worth and invaded Harper’s Ferry under John 
Brown. As if to reduce the great conflict of 
human society to a joke, the Republican party 
chose a facetious Abolitionist old lawyer of Ill- 
nois for the office of President. Illinois is one 
of those western States which so love the negro 
that it will not allow him to breathe its air; and 
the member of a State which we understand 
prohibits its own soil to the contamination of 
a negro foot was elected to tell the Southern 
gentry that their negroes are as good men and 
citizens as themselves. 

Is it any wonder that Count Cavour on his 
deathbed should have said to those about him, 
“Can anybody explain to me these American 
events”? Is it strange that our Buxtons and 
Broughams, our Gladstones and Russells, are 
unable to follow in the wake of Mr. Wendell 
Philips and Mrs. Beecher Stowe? English 
society had no faith in the shifty and illegi- 
timate measures of these persons, and it retired, 
after some yearnings and hesitations, from all 
responsibility in the events to which they 
might lead. It saw no decency in the honours 
decreed to Brown, or in the support extended 
to General Butler. More than all, it had 
no confidence in the means to be employed. 
The English people recoiled from the idea of 
emancipating the slave by fire and sword; 
having no belief whatever in a social reform 
to be effected by war. Our gospel of emancipa- 
tion is a gospel of peace, to be carried by 
argument and persuasion ; not a gospel of blood 
and lust, to be enforced by the torches of 
Butler's negro brigade and the bayonets of 
Sigel’s German mercenaries. 

This is the truth as to a position which 
annoys some of our friends in New York and 
Boston, and perplexes many of our allies in 
Paris and Turin. We stand aloof from this con- 
flict because (apart from considerations which 
arise from the more general questions at issue 
between North and South) we do not see our 
way to any good resulting to the negro from 
this unhappy war; because our theory of 
emancipation is one of conciliation and of 
peace, a beneficent development from within 
the body politic, not a violent and horrible 
revolution to be made by force. Our education 
has shown us the uselessness of servile wars, 
while it has given us confidence in the victories 
of time and the progress of natural laws. We 
should no more think of enforcing emancipa- 
tion at the edge of the sword, than we should 
think of smiting men into the adoption of our 
manners or the profession of our faith. 





David Elginbrod. By George MacDonald. 3 
vols, (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tuts is a singular book, and evinces talent, 
in spite of the strange mystical notions which 
seem to pervade the mind of the author on the 
subject of Mesmerism and Electro-Biology. A 
nervous reader will be not a little startled at 
the supernatural influence which is obtained 
—_ villain of the story over the rest of the 
characters, and the ghost is one of the most 
appalling specimens of her species we have 
met with for a long time: albeit she is ex- 
_— away, and softened down quite satis- 

torily at last. David Elginbrod has, in fact, 
very little to do with the rest of the story. 
He is merely an old Scotch bailiff of extraordi- 





nary piety and intellect, considering his rank in 
life. Being anxious to improve his mind he 
obtains the help of the tutor at the Hall, who 
lends him books and teaches him mathematics. 
As David has a beautiful daughter, who assists 
at these lessons and is herself an apt pupil, 
Mr. Hugh Sutherland (the young tutor) soon 
spends his evenings habitually in David's cot- 
tage. Those who are not deterred by the Scotch 
dialect from reading this portion of the story, 
cannot fail to be struck by the simple and 
original remarks of the old Scotchman, and 
the pretty poetical ideas of “ Maggie my Dor’” 
who inherits the talents and the goodness of her 
father. The most interesting part of the book, 
however, is Hugh’s residence at Armstead, an 
old mansion in Surrey, swarming with spirits 
and legends and mysterious sights and sounds. 
Here Mr. Sutherland has for his pupil a poor, 
nervous boy, who seems at first to be half- 
witted, but who has only been badly managed, 





and who, under a more healthy method of | 


training, becomes a most charming and affec- 
tionate youth. The little fables by which Hugh 
gains Harry’s attention, and wins him from his 
dreary old romances, are full of poetry and 
beauty. Euphra is now the heroine of the tale. 
She is Harry’s cousin, and keeps house for her 
uncle, Mr. Arnold. At first she seems inclined 
to feel some jealous distrust of the new tutor, 
who so quickly makes Harry love and obey 
him; but she soon changes her mind, and 
begins to flirt with him instead. She was not 
pretty, but “ most women in whom the soul has 
anything like a chance of reaching the windows, 
are more or less beautiful in their best moments. 
Euphra’s best was when she was trying to 
fascinate—then she was fascinating. During 
the first morning that Hugh had spent at 
Armstead she had probably been making up 
her mind whether between her and Hugh it 
was to be war to the knife or fascination. The 
latter had carried the day, and was now carry- 
ing him. But had she calculated that fascina- 
tion may re-act as well?” Against Euphra’s 
wonderful dark eyes, and her flattering tongue 
and clever artifices, the poor country lad of a 
tutor had no chance at all. He was not exactly 
in love with Euphra; he had believed himself 
to be devoted to Maggie Elginbrod, and he saw 
a great deal in Euphra to disapprove. She was 
false and unfeeling in many ways, he knew— 
frivolous and selfish—but she pretended to 
admire him, and flattery is very sweet; and so 
Euphra made Hugh her slave, in spite of all 
his better feelings. Under the plea of learning 
Italian, Euphra next induced the tutor to 
neglect Harry and to spend most of his time 
téte-c-téte with her; and as she chose to accom- 


bewitched, and scarcely answerable for his own 
actions. Presently some new actors appear on 
the stage,—an old Mrs. Elton, a sick young 
“Tady Emily” and their maid, who is no 
other than Maggie Elginbrod again: also a 
Bohemian Count suddenly arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood, and gains an entrance into the 
house under the plea of being a friend of 
the tutor’s. He, being a clever, scientific man, 
and just to amuse the ladies after dinner, 
offers to show them a few little experiments in 
Electro-Biology. The result is terrific. The 
chairs and tables dance about the room violently; 
the plates, having the end of a pencil stuck 
through their rims, not only write but even 
spell correctly; ghosts are seen in all directions ; 
rappings are audible at every door and window ; 
the servants are driven to the verge of distrac- 
tion, and Lady Emily takes to her bed. Partly 
out of bravado and partly out of curiosity, Hugh 
lays a wager with the Bohemian that he will 


~~ the night in the “haunted room,” the very 
ead-quarters of the ghosts ; and the description 
of the visitor who appeared there is enough to 
keep anybody who is the least inclined to be 
fastidious in these matters awake for a week 
after reading it. Still more wonderful, the 
ghost seemed to be addicted to stealing, and 
two valuable rings disappeared from Hugh’s 
room in the course of this eventful night. Of 
course the ghost turns out to be nobody in the 
world but Euphra, and the rings are wanted by 
the Bohemian for private purposes of his own. 
He had contrived somehow or other to obtain 
mesmeric influence over Euphra, and had made 
that lady his unwilling tool. One interview 
between them is so extraordinary that we 
transcribe it here. She had been impelled by 
some irresistible impulse to go in her ghostly 
dress to meet the Count in the ghost’s walk, 
and meeting Margaret Elginbrod she had fainted 
with fright, thinking the real ghost had come to 
reproach her:— 

‘“When she recovered, she found herself lying 
in the wood, with Funkelstein, whom she had gone 
to meet, standing beside her. Her first words 
were of anger, as she tried to rise and found she 
could not. ‘How long, Count Halkar, am I to 
be your slave?’—‘ Till you have learned to sub- 
mit.’—‘ Have I not done all I can ?’—‘ You have 
not found it. You are free from the moment you 
place that ring, belonging to me in right of my 
family, into my hands. —‘ What_more can I do!’ 
moaned Euphra, succeeding at length in raising 
herself to a sitting posture, and leaning thus 
against a tree. ‘I shall be found out some day. 
I have been seen already wandering through the 
house at midnight with the heart of a thief. I 
hate you, Count Halkar.’ A low laugh was the 
Count’s only reply.” 

After some further conversation, in which 
Euphra irritates the Count, “he grew spiteful” : 

“<*Tf you do not behave better to me, I will 
compel you. Rise up!’, After a moment's hesi- 
tation, she rose. ‘Put your arms round me.’ 
She seemed to grow to the earth, and to drag her- 
self from it one foot after the other. But she came 
close up to the Bohemian, and put one arm half 
round him, looking to the earth all the time. 
‘ Kiss me.’ —‘ Count Halkar!’ Her voice sounded 
hollow and harsh, as if from a dead throat. ‘I 
will do what you please—only release me.’—‘ Go, 
then; but mind you resist me no more. I do not 
care for your kisses. You were ready enough 
once. But that idiot of a tutor has taken my 
place I see.’—‘ Would to God I had never seen 
you—never yielded to your influence over me! 
Swear that I shall be free if I find you the ring.’ 
—‘You shall find the ring first. Why should I 
swear? I can compel you. You know you laid 


| yourself out to entrap me first with your art, and 


| I turned upon you with mine. 


pany the gentlemen in their walks and rides, | 7 FN he mi mye 48 ae 
poor Mr. Sutherland became in a manner | y — 





And you are in 


ring !” 

The strangest part of this wild story is, that 
the author treats all this as a commonplace, 
every-day occurrence. There is nothing appa- 
rently to be surprised at in Count Halkar’s 
power over Euphra. It is quietly explained 
as having been occasioned, in the first instance, 
by her own weakness :— 

‘Some of my readers (says Mr. M‘Donald) 
may put Euphra down as insane. She may have 
been; but, for my part, I believe there is such a 
power of one being over another, though, perhaps, 
only in a rare contact of psychologically peculiar 
natures. I have testimony enough for that. She 
had yielded to his will once. Had she not done 
so, he could not have compelled her ; but having 
once yielded, she had not strength sufficient to free 
herself again. Whether even he could free her 
further than by merely abstaining from the exer- 
cise of the power he had gained, I doubt much.” 

Here is a moral lesson to all ladies and gen- 
tlemen with “ psychologically peculiar natures.” 
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Resist the first attempt of the electro-biologist, | put into practice. This praise is fully due to | of producing every principal condition of wea- 


and it seems you will be safe for life! Yield 
ever so little, and your case is hopeless! There 
is also another piece of advice which may often 
be found useful, and which is so peculiar that 
we cannot forbear quoting it, for the benefit of 
those who may wish to ensure the obedience 
of their footmen.— Hugh, wishing Mr. Elton’s 
old butler to do him a service, “had fixed him 
with his eyes before he began to explain his 
wishes. He had found out that this was the 
best way of securing attention from inferior 
natures, and that it is especially necessary with 
London servants. It is the only way a man 
without a carriage has to command attention 
from such!” This is indeed making a very 
ractical use of mesmerism. We shall soon 
ave a little handbook of ‘ Electro - Biology 
for the Million’ Stare hard at the house- 
maid before you ask her to dust the room; 
quell the cook with a glance if you wish 
the dinner to be properly dressed; but, above 
all, take care to “cow the superciliousness” of 
your footman, if you ever expect him to open 
the door, or put some coals on the fire, when 
you desire him to do so. 

But to return to the victim of the tale, poor 
Euphra. The tutor is dismissed rather unce- 
remoniously, on account of the missing ring, 
which Mr. Arnold had entrusted to him; and 
Euphra, who really is attached to him, becomes 
a victim to shame and remorse. She has also 
dislocated her ankle, which, however, by no 
means prevents her tyrant from causing her 


to meet him in the avenue whenever he wishes | 


it (though she is incapable, on common occa- 
sions, of putting her foot to the ground). She 
comes to London, and Margaret (who has also 
the power of mesmerizing, though, of course, 
she uses it only for the best purposes) insists 


upon Euphra resisting the Count’s attraction— | 


holds her down in bed, catches her on the 


. . } 
stairs and carries her back by force,—and suc- 


ceeds at last in releasing the wretched woman 
from her painful bondage. 
of clairvoyance, finds out the Count’s hiding- 
place, and describes it so accurately that Hugh 


ring. Euphra dies from the effects of her ter- 
rible struggle against the Count’s power, and 
Hugh marries Margaret Elginbrod. This out- 
line of a very absurd story does no justice to the 


many beautiful passages and descriptions con- | 
tained in the book. The characters are extremely | 


well drawn: the pompous, stiff old Mr. Arnold; 
the sensible, plain-speaking Mrs. Elton, and 
the gentle Lady Emily, all being sketches from 
the life, and affording capital contrasts to the 
fantastic Euphra and her mysterious master, 
the Bohemian. Hugh Sutherland is a pleas- 
ing, but not wise young man, warm-hearted 
and impulsive, and therefore to be liked; 
Margaret is a good spirit more than a woman, 


and through her the opinions of David Elgin- | 


brod ‘are promulgated for the benefit of the 
public,—and very excellent opinions they are. 





The Weather Book: a Manual of Practical 
Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral FitzRoy. 
(Longman & Co.) 

‘The Weather Book,’ by Admiral FitzRoy, com- 

prises the cream of his many publications since 

he accepted the office of Superintendent of the 

Meteorological Department of the Board of 

Trade, and contains a considerable amount of 

new matter and illustrations. It conveys un- 

doubted testimony to the author's zeal and 
energy in pursuit of his favourite topic, and is 

a pleasing record of his scrupulous candour in 

acknowledging his indebtedness to authors 

whose theories he adopts and endeavours to 


Euphra, in a state | 


| the Admiral; but his treatment of the subject 
| is rather rambling, and he omits to supply the 
| facts which meteorologists most need. It isa 
| fault in a book intended to lay the foundations 
of a new experimental science, that it should be 
mainly occupied with deductions from unproven 
hypotheses, instead of the careful establishment 
| of axioms by rigorous induction from observed 
| facts. To illustrate our meaning, we will take 
| the author’s statement that the condition of 
| the air foretells coming weather, rather than 
| indicates weather that is present; that the 
\longer the time between the signs and the 
change foretold by them, the longer such 
| altered weather will last; and, conversely, that 
the less the time between a warning and a 
change, the shorter will be the continuance of 
| the predicted weather. This is an underlying 
|axiom of the whole of the Admiral’s super- 
structure of weather-wisdom; but is it true? 
We know of no published collection of in- 
stances grouped in a way that would satisfy a 
|man of science desirous of forming his own 
| opinion on the subject. If Admiral FitzRoy 
| had taken the proper means to establish his 
new science of weather-wisdom, he would have 
bestowed at least as much labour in confirming 
this important hypothesis as he has devoted 
towards raising a superstructure of rules of 
forecast upon it. It would have been evidence 
of the highest value, if he had collected the 
instances of marked weather-changes, say 
twenty in a year, at each of ten first-rate 
European and American stations for some ten 
years past, and had found in the 2,000 cases 
| So collected that a steady proportion was main- 
tained between the duration of the warning 
and that of the incoming weather. Backed by 
an array of facts, we should be most happy to 
accept, provisionally, his hypothesis; but until 
we have such evidence, the Admiral’s axiom 
can claim no higher rank than the persuasion 
of an individual. 
The uncertainty under which many of the 


|elements of weather-wisdom now lie, is well 


| exemplified by the opposite opinions entertained 
is enabled to trace him out and obtain the lost | 


by Admiral FitzRoy and by Prof. Dove. Prof. 
| Dove says, the advancing current of an incom- 
ing northerly wind blows along the ground, 
and that the storm is upon us before the 
|instruments give any indication. Admiral 
FitzRoy says that the northerly, like the 
southerly current, advances aloft, high above 
head, and therefore that the barometer testifies 
to its existence long before the wind has 
| changed! Here is a doubt which infects the 
| character of exactly one-half of the forecasts 
|} that depend on statical conditions. If Dove 
be right, FitzRoy’s predictions of northerly 
| winds are simply nonsense. Surely, a collection 
| of facts made by.a couple of clerks working for 
|a few weeks would set this simple question, 
| and many others like it, at rest. 

The principal axioms of modern meteoro- 
| dynamics (to coin a word on the basis of 
| hydro-dynamics) are the following, so far as 
| the climate of England and North Europe is 
| concerned :— 
| 1. There is a steady drift of the entire body 
| of the atmosphere, including all its currents, 
| from the west; consequently, an advent of 


| change in the weather usually comes from the 


| west. Hence the value of sunset over sunrise 
indications.—(Dove, FitzRoy and others.) 
2. The first causes of all varieties of winds 
}are a current of warm, moist, and therefore 
specifically light air, coming from the south, 
}and one of a precisely opposite character 
| returning from the north. Their combinations 
| and conflicts, and their modifications, due-to the 
| cause stated in the next paragraph, are capable 





ther.—(Dove.) 

3. The direction of every wind is modified 
by the well-known influence of the different 
rotative velocity of points on the earth’s surface 
in different latitudes. A long-continued north 
wind becomes easterly, and a south wind 
westerly. The normal direction of the above- 
mentioned polar current is found to be north- 
east, and that of the equatorial south-west.— 
(Dove.) 

4, The polar and equatorial currents usually 
flow along the earth in parallel strips that do 
not readily mix; between their edges are calms 
or commotions.—(Dove.) 

5. Above-head are various currents in layers, 
never less than two, according to aeronauts; 
enna three, and occasionally four.—(Fitz- 
Roy. 

(We may gather from this the inextricably 
complex causes of the indication given by a 
barometer. It records the sum of the pres- 
sures of the currents, and takes no notice of 
the order of their alternation. A south wind 
below with a north wind aloft, would give 
precisely the same barometrical results as the 
contrary arrangement.) 

6. The mobility of the air surpasses in a 
vast degree that of liquids. Its elasticity per- 
mits a mass of it to continue in movement 
longer than the duration of the original cause 
of movement. There is necessarily compression 
and a high barometer at the end of its course, 
—(Dove.) 

7. The wind blows in cyclonic (retrograde) 
curves when indraughted to a stormy centre 
of light ascending currents (Dove’s law). We 
notice that Mr. Galton, in a paper read so 
lately as Thursday week at the Royal Society, 
asserts the common occurrence of the precise 
converse of these, or of anti-cyclonic (direct) 
curves dispersed from a calm area of heavy 
descending currents. 

8. Cyclonic curves are also produced when 
the equatorial current forces its way from the 
south-west against a mass of quiescent air.— 
(Dove.) 

9. Cyclones are -not satisfactorily proved to 
maintain their character for more than four 
days. Usually they last one or two. When 
one cyclone occurs, others succeed it.—(Fitz- 
Roy.) Alternate prevalence of polar and 
equatorial currents causes the weathercock at 
any station to “veer” in a complete circuit.— 
(Dove.) 

10. As a matter of fact bearing upon fore- 
casts, and taking the changes of wind that 
actually occur, without reference to their causes, 
it appears that when change takes place, there 
is a probability of two to one that it will be by 
veering, and not by backing. In other words, 
the weathercock makes a circuit to the right, 
and not to the left, in that proportion. 

11. If the tension of the air differs widely in 
adjacent districts, storms must be expected. It 
is found that a barometrical fall of one-tenth 
of an inch per hour, at any one station, is a very 
serious warning.—(FitzRoy and others.) 

Theré may be many among those who have 
not examined the weather-tables published day 
by day in the journals, who may credit Admiral 
FitzRoy’s statements, under the persuasion that 
his forecasts are generally just, and therefore 
give reliable testimony to the correctness of his 
theories. We do not share that persuasion, 
but advisedly take the exactly opposite opinion 
that his speculations are prima facie open to 
distrust, because we find his weather-prophe 
cies to be peculiarly unhappy. We can scarcely 
quote an instance where he has foretold, of 
rather asserted, an important change before the 
change has actually begun to take place in some 
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of his stations. On the other hand, we can quote | females in Cairo. There were many difficulties 


many instances of bold predictions signally 
unfulfilled, those during the earlier part of this 
present month, of north wind and snow, being 
amongst them. 

It is wearying to meteorologists who are 
truly anxious for reliable bases of ascev- 


tained fact to be condemned to read books | 


of hypotheses, when it would be so easy to give 
them what they want. 
there is much repetition in nature, and we are 
also told that many hundreds of wind-charts 
have been compiled at the Meteorographic 


Office. Why does not Admiral FitzRoy give us | 


a few dozen of the most typical cases, simply 


phed lines, aided possibly by colours, and 
let us know the conditions under which “they 
severally occurred ? 

As regards the literary character of the ‘Wea- 
ther Book,’ one merit has certainly been pro- 
moted by the very discursiveness of its character: 
it is the enlargement of the vocabulary of me- 
teorologic science. The movements and mutual 
relations of the atmospheric elements are so 
peculiar and new to our experience, that a great 
command of words is required to express thein. 
Commander Maury’s remarkable power of lan- 

age has done good service in introducing 

appy expressions, and Admiral FitzRoy has 
afforded his own quota of available words. Thus 
he talks of the appulse of one wind-current upon 


another, and of their mutual compression and | 


resilience. He also writes of the potential of a 
volume of atmosphere, including under that 
compact phrase the entire range of meteorologic 
energies,—such as direction and force of wind 
current; tension; heat, latent and active; and 
moisture, condensed or in vapour. 

While we doubt the value of forecasts in our 
ordinary English weather in the present state 
of the theory, we gladly testify to our belief in 
their value, when any extraordinary storm is 
approaching, and we are also willing to be- 
lieve that a probability of fair weather may be 
predicated. In addition to this, we are con- 
vinced that a mere statement of existing 
dangerous weather telegraphed to the ports is 
of great advantage. A storm does not neces- 
sarily overspread the whole of a large district; 
on the contrary, areas of calm will be inter- 
spersed among violent wind-currents. It is 

viously right that ports which happen to be 
temporarily beneath one of these areas of calm 
should be made acquainted with the precarious- 
ness of their position. 





Ragged Life in Aigypt. By M. L. Whately. 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

As the characteristic heroism of the Spartans 

was most fully shared by the women of that 

race, so the women of England are in no way 

behind in the restless activity which stimulates 


the blood in Anglo-Saxon veins. The author 
of ‘Ragged Life in Aigypt’ need not have 
apologized for having extended her energies 
beyond her own immediate circle. Whatever 
her success may have been, her endeavours 
are beyond all praise ; and it is no doubt most 
true that, as she says, “a more extended inter- 
est does no harm to the home-field of labour.” 
There is no class whose sympathy or interest 
she would reject, and certainly not that of the 
lower classes, who constitute the majority of 
every society; therefore the field of labour 
which she chose was the ragged and unedu- 
cated in Egypt. Her plan was to go to the 
very root of the matter, to settle amongst the 
poorest, and to establish a school, and so to 
attempt to humanize and raise out of their 
degradation some of the lower classes of the 


Thus we are told that | 


; at certain seasons in Grand Cairo. 
drawn in small diagrams, with a few litho- | 








to encounter, but all are described in a not 
unpleasing manner, and moreover with a great 
air of truthfulness. Mingled with it also are 
so many picturesque descriptions of life and 
scenery, that the reader will be much tempted 
to withhold any sympathy with the troubles to 
be encountered from untidiness, laziness and 
untruthfulness, whilst house-hunting in the 
close Coptic quarter. 

Before entering upon the main subject of 
the work, we are treated with a picture of “the 
Cairo bazaars,” and also a view from “the 
housetops,’—the most pleasant part of a house 
From this 
position there is to be obtained a view of the 
distant country around the city; and no less 
interesting was a near view of the inhabitants 
themselves, and their quarter or “Gate.” They 
appeared to be “a merry, as well as a quarrel- 
some set, and at least as much laughter as 
scolding went on: nor are the men graver or 
more silent on their side. I wonder who in- 
vented the fable of Oriental gravity, or whether 
some Eastern race really exists which is habi- 
tually grave, silent and solemn? The Egyptians 
remind one constantly of the Irish in their love 
for conversation, mirthfulness and propensity 
to dispute, and general excitability of temper.” 
It seems from this description that it is upon 
the housetops of the inferior dwellings that 
native life is most displayed. And there 
were two remarkable things which our author 
observed, and concerning which she gives her 
lucubrations at the time. One was, the great 


| accumulations of old broken pitchers, sherds, 


and pots on all the housetops: the other was 
the flocks of pigeons which always emerged 
about sunset from behind this rubbish, where 
they had been concealed during the heat of 
the day. The éffect of the light on their out- 
spread wings called to mind a verse in the 
Psalms, “Though ye have lain among the pots, 
yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

But the difficulties in hunting out scholars 
and establishing the school were as great in 
their way as house-hunting, and yet as cheer- 
fully and successfully encountered. At first 
there was great reluctance on the part of both 
parents and children; but after going out into 
the highways and urging them to come in, a 
considerable amount of success was obtained, 
notwithstanding the ragged state of the scholars, 
and the unseasonable visits of the parents, who 
were led from curiosity to enter the room and 
squat on the mat to watch the proceedings. It 
is to be remembered, by the way, that neither 
the “ ragged” state of the children nor their 
dirty condition implied poverty ; for it appears 
that even in the higher classes a child is often 
intentionally kept dirty to avoid the Evil Eye: 
“The fear of the Evil Eye, as is well known, 
induces even women of the higher classes fre- 
quently to keep their children ill-dressed and 
unwashed; and sometimes they go so far as to 
daub the forehead of a pretty or highly-valued 
child with soot, in the idea that this diverts the 
power of the envious glance which they dread.” 
So that although the effort was made in the 
first instance to reclaim the ragged and appa- 
rently destitute, yet they could not be looked 
upon in the same light as the poor and wretched 
nearer home. However, through them an 
influence was obtained over their parents, and 
short as was the time during which our author 
pursued her task of religious education, yet she 
is induced to hope that “the seed has been 
cast on the waters in faith, and after many 
days we may find it with joy.” 

Her plan was to pursue, as far as possible, 
the system to which she had been accustomed 





in England in the instruction of her scholars, 
—in inculcating habits of order and regularity 
whilst instructing them in needlework and 
such like employments ; and these were varied 
with the importation of a version of “ school- 
treats ” and “ mothers’ meetings,” such as have 
been put in practice in this country. Whether 
such a system can take root there, does not 
seem very apparent; but the intentions are 
of the best, and there is cause for thankfulness 
for “even the smallest step towards better 
things.” When she availed herself of the assist- 
ance of “ the story-teller” in reading parts of 
the Bible to his audience, the author says— 
“We often wondered what was the effect of 
the reading so much of the Scriptures on the 
reader himself, but never had any opportunit 
of finding out. We end as we began—wit 
ignorance.” 








Gongora: an Historical and Critical Essay on 
the Times of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. 
With Translations. By Edward Churton. 
2 vols. (Murray.) 

Born at Cordova, of parents whose lineage was 

ancient and noble, and educated at Salamanca, 

Lewis de Gongora y Argote was a brilliant 

feature of Spain’s brief day of literary vigour ; 

and his writings should be studied by all 
who would form acquaintance with the age 
and actions of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 

Quevedo and Calderon. Wit, scholar, courtier, 

trifler and student, Gongora so caught and 

chronicled the social temper of his time, that 
notwithstanding, and in some cases through, 
their defects, of which the taint of euphuism is 
the one most generally mentioned to their dis- 
credit, just as it is also a fault on which illiberal 
criticism has laid undue stress,—his works have 
long been raised above the contempt which justly 
covers the Purists, and have come to be highly 
esteemed, not more for their pleasantry and 
polish than for the insight which historic in- 
quirers may gain from them into the tone and 
manners of Spanish life under Philip the Third 
and Fourth. Mr. Churton has well discharged 
the functions of translator; though the Intro- 
ductory Essay prefixed to his translations is 
in some respects too minute and diffuse for 
general readers. Of the Spaniard’s various 
works, his ‘ Historical Poems’ and his ‘ Elegiac 
and Sacred Poems’ are the most marked by 
the alternate stiffness and verbosity of the 
inferior writers with whom he has been too 
generally connected in repute. But even in 
these the fervour of a devout churchman and 
the spirit of a patriotic Spaniard make them- 
selves felt through the cumbrous affectations 
of an abominable style. In the ‘Ode on the 
Armada,’ the blood of Spanish youth boils up 
against Elizabeth, till the poet exclaims— 
O hateful Queen, so hard of heart and brow, 
Wanton by turns and cruel, fierce and lewd, 
Thou distaff on the throne, true virtue’s bane, 
Wolf-like in every mood, 
May Heaven’s just flame on thy false tresses rain! 

In better taste and with finer feeling is 
written the ‘Ode on Philip the Third’s Tomb,’ 
where these lines occur :— 

Call it not pomp profane; such splendour due 
Its own mute tale would tell: 

This outward beauty, sadly fair to view, 
Invites thine inward sense to dwell 


With reason in thy heart’s recess, and own 
The love that Truth reveals to hearts that muse alone. 


—This last line matches with Wordsworth’s 
often-quoted words,— 


Oh, reader, had your mind ’ 
That store which silent thought can bring. 


Far better than the “ Historical” and 
“Sacred” pieces, because in the absence of 
anxiety to achieve great results they touch 
lightly on familiar subjects, and consequently, 
for the greater part, steer clear of affectation, 
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are the “Poems of Wit and Humour.” Amongst 
them may be found some strokes of delicate 
satire and exquisite playfulness. In the ‘Coun- 
try-Bachelor’s Complaint, the simple village 
Squire, recalling the happy time when he was 
heart-free and ignorant of care, says— 


At club-room frugal stakes I play’d, 
Too proud if Fortune gave success 

To trump above our Town-Alcaide, 
Or check the curate’s hand at chess. 


And there the state I ruled from far, 
And bade the winds to blow for me, 
In succour to our ships of war, 
That ploughed the Briton’s rebel sea. 
* % * * 


Or with the Canon held disputes, 

Good man, of college-lore profound, 
About Nebrixa’s Hebrew roots, 

That ne’er would grow on Spanish ground. 


Or, plunged in questions yet more deep, 
We argued, till our stock was spent, 

If folks the Church's fast could keep, 
And eat asparagus in Lent. 

Of three sonnets taken by Mr. Churton from 
the Turner MS., the last, addressed to a friend 
on his marriage, speaks with unusual asperity 
of “life's greatest misery,” a wife :— 

To dine on meats high-spiced, and find your flask 

Has leak’d, and not a drop your thirst to tame ; 

To reach your posting-house dead-tired, and ask 

For mules, and find one trotting brute dead-lame ; 

To try new boots, with luck not quite the same, 

One with great pain you fit, and one you tear; 

To play Primero, and—to win your game 
Wanting the King—to find the Knave is there; 

To ply with gifts a thankless lady fair; 

To owe to bankers punctual as the day; , 

To ride uncloaked, unfenced, through spungy air ; 

To feed bad grooms who steal your corn and hay; 
Count all the griefs you've known since life began ;— 
The worst remains—to be a married man. 

The holy estate of matrimony was regarded 
by gay young men about Madrid in the six- 
teenth century much as it is looked on by the 
bachelors of the Pall Mall clubs who now-a- 


days grow merry over the question whether a | 


man can marry and then live with decency and 
comfort on 3001. a-year. 





Macaronic Literature —{Macaroneana Andra, 


overum Nouveaux Mélanges de Littérature | 


Macaronique, par Octave Delepierre}. (Triib- 
ner & Co.) 
As biographers love their heroes, so M. Dele- 








verbs of Bolla, an author of the sixteenth 
century, can only be called Macaronic by cour- 
tesy; and they are not so much proverbs as 
indecent axioms, at some of which Holywell 
Street itself would stand abashed. The same 
author’s ‘ Documenta Utilissima’ M. Delepierre 
does not reprint. He describes them as “ moral 
sentences on the rules suitable to be followed 
by those who wish to keep in the right path. 
They are mere commonplaces, and of a much 
graver character than the proverbs by which 
they are preceded.” 

The Macaronics of Odassi have, perhaps, 
more of humour in them than the foregoing ; 
and those of Capella and Jean Richard, the 
former fragmentary, the latter more complete, 
do not want for spirit, especially the lines of 
the Burgundian. Nevertheless, the book is a 
melancholy book. It belongs to the Curiosities 
of Literature; and the few for whom it is printed 
may here see how scholars recreated themselves 
in the olden time, and how very little some of 
them are to be respected for the quality of their 
recreation. 

We are glad to leave these people, albeit 
their pamphlets now sell for more than their 
weight in gold, for M. Delepierre himself. 
He especially distinguishes himself in a gossip- 
ing sort of supplementary chapter on Maca- 
ronics generally. In this he refers to the Maca- 
ronic verses which abound in the manuscripts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
“For example,” he says, “it is not in the pre- 
sent day that English people complain for the 
first time of the lamentable defects in the read- 


|ing and preaching of the Anglican clergy.” 
| He then cites, from a manuscript in the British 
| Museum, the following lines, in which, as he 





pierre, whose enthusiasm for Macaronic litera- | 


ture is well known, boldly asserts that his 


tells us, is given a summary of the faults of the 
aforesaid clergy :— 
Hii sunt qui Psalmos corrumpunt nequiter almos, 
Jangler cum jasper, lepar, galpar quoque dragger, 
Momeler, forskypper, forreyner, sic et overleaper, 
Fragmina verborum Tutivillus colligit horum. 
This hybrid fragment reminds us of a better 
illustration of Macaronic nonsense than any 
contained in this collection. When Marl- 
borough was once in France, he was waited on 
by a President Montesquieu, uncle, we believe, 
of him who wrote the ‘ Esprit des Loix.’ The 


favourite Macaronic poetry has been cultivated | President piqued himself on his knowledge of 


by all civilized nations. 


quality of much of that which is contained in 
this volume (of which only 250 copies have 
been printed), this assertion reminds us in some 
degree of the thankfulness of the shipwrecked 
mariner, who, cast ashore at the foot of a gib- 
beted criminal, blessed his stars for that sign 
of his being in a Christian and well-ordered 
country. 

The new additions which M. Delepierre now 
makes to former collections consist of reprints 
of Macaronic poems, the originals of which 
were sold at the last sale of M. Libri’s books, 
in July, 1862, the purchasers of which have 
lent them to the editor of the present volume, 
with full reliance on his indiscretion. 

We say this, because the zeal of the editor 
to increase his ‘ Macaroneana’ was pretty sure 
to cause him to forget discretion. The ‘ Nobile 
Vigonce’ is the oldest (nearly four centuries 
old) of all poems of this class, and hitherto 
was unknown, except to M. Libri. If the secret 
and the poems had died with him, the public 
would have lost nothing worth preserving. 
There is more cleanliness in the ‘ Virgiliana’ of 
the same author, Fossa; but there is nothing 
to praise: a judgment which we render in 
spite of the remark of the author :— 

—— tali es dignus carmine qui obloqueris. 


The second portion of the book, the Pro- 





When we recollect of | English, and on his power of expressing him- 
what much of that poetry consists, and see the | 


self in that language. Accordingly, on being 
introduced to the great warrior, he at once com- 
menced an oration, every word of which he 
fondly hoped was British. Marlborough heard 
him to the end, and then said, in as execrable 
French, “I hope, Sir, you will excuse my 
replying at length, as from my ignorance of 
your language I have not understood three 
words of what you have had the goodness to 
say to me.” 

We must remark, before concluding, that 
M. Delepierre has considerably disturbed our 
ideas of what is to be implied by the term 
“Macaronic.” From the examples we meet 
with in this volume, we are led to suppose that 
any sentence in which a foreign word is used 
or adapted comes within that term. If so, 
what Macaronic writers were some of our old 
authors! Is not Bastwick’s deduction of the 
Independents as well as the Bishops from a 
part of the Devil’s body, of Macaronic quality? 
When Serjeant Maynard said that the law was 
ars bablativa, he was as strong in Macaronic 
humour as any of M. Delepierre’s writers. The 
women whom Brian Walton knew, and who 
held that English without an admixture of 
Hebrew would hardly find them in words to 
help them to heaven, were innate Macaronic 
hussies. When Roger North brought in the 
word “mystified,” in its French sense, he was 





qualified for enrolment in M. Delepierre’s ligt. 
still more so when he spoke of “the banks-ang 
intrigues of the river Volga.” George Keith 
used the verb “thou hypocrizest”; and in 
Jeremy Taylor's age, to redargue and to 

were used for logical implication. ‘“ Was’t not 
rave sport at the sea-battle,” says Mi: 
“whilst roaree robble-bobble roared from the 
— side?” All this isin as good Macaronie 
style as most of what we find in M. Delepierre’s 
book. Indeed, we may consign to him no legg; 
a person than Barrow as a Macaronic writer; 
for that earnest divine peppered his English, go 
to speak, out of foreign castors. “We have some: 
letters of Popes,” he says, “(but not many), 
for Popes were not then very scribatious, or 
not so pragmatical.” He talks, too, of “prolling 
money from all parts of Christendom.” Andin 
this style Barrow is only equalled by Bishop 
Hacket, who, indeed, invented rather than im- 
ported the words which he interpolated with 
his English ;—for instance: “When all the 
stuff in the letters is scanned, what fadoodles 
are brought to light!” In the old days when 


these writers lived, playing with words was 
common; and such play was called “an Oxford 
clink,” the fashion possibly having commenced 
among the idle scholars in that seat of learning, 
who at one and the same moment exhibited 
their fun and their scholarship. 








Geological Observations in South Australia: 
Principally in the District South-East of Ade- 
laide. By the Rev. Julian Edmund Woods, 
(Longman & Co.) 

Every clergyman unacquainted with geology is 
fundamentally ignorant, because the Church is: 
founded on a rock. Therefore, he ought to be 
able to describe rocks as well as to subscribe 
to articles. This being logically proved, we 
may advance another step, and say that every 
missionary clergyman is doubly bound to be a 
geologist ; especially if, like Mr. Julian Woods, 
he is ordained to a wild district of 22,000 
square miles, where he is far more likely to find 
rocks than resting-places, and petrifactions than 
parsonages. Indeed, without some mental food 
of this kind he himself might become a petri- 
faction, and subsequently turn up on some 
lecturer’s table as an irrefutable proof of the 
early creation of Man. 

Mr. Woods seems to be a very respectable 
geological amateur, and an honest man withal, 
for while others laud the fertility of Australia 
and describe it as the emigrant’s paradise, this. 
good gentleman tells us plainly that “in the 
whole of South Australia there is not a single 
portion of available land which is not bounded 
either on the north, or east, or west, by a similar 
desert, if the term can be applied to tracts of 
land producing nothing but useless stunted 
shrubs. The appearance of such places is very 
gloomy. From any eminence you see nothing 
but a dark-brown mass of bushes as far as'the 
eye can reach. The soil is generally a yellow 
sand, and when a patch of it is observed, it 
gives an air of sterility in exchange for mono- 


tony. But the outline is generally unbroken, 


seeming like a heaving ocean of dark waves, 
out of which, here and there, a tree starts up 
above the brushwood, making a mournful and 
lonely landmark. On a dull day the view is- 
most sad, and even sunlight gives no pleasure 
to the view, for seldom bird or living thing 
ever lends a variety to the colour, while light 
only extends the prospect, and makes it more 
hopeless.” 

Such a district is certainly a wretched resi- 
dence for either shepherd divine or shepherd 
ovine. It is no place for flocks either spiritual 
or temporal; but if a man can reflect upon 
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rocks, in the absence of flocks, then he may 
feel somewhat relieved, and even a little roman- 
tic, within geological limits. Every grain of 
sand in these countless grains of countless sands, 
once had a parent rock or parent shell or coral. 
Sands washed up from old seas, sands broken 
down from old corals, by storms and by beach 
surf, sands blown away and afar by wild winds, 
sands belting the coasts for thousands of miles 
in immense masses, sands mounded up into 
dunes,—all, all have had their history; and, 
strange to add, many of them their living his- 
tory,—for the white and rather fine sand of the 
coasts teems with the remains of animal life— 
spines of Asteride and Echint, fragments of 
Bryozoa and shells, and then sponge spicula 
and Foraminifera in great abundance. Here, 
in these miles of deadness and solitude—where 
the moody missionary rides alone and meets 
not his fellow for an entire day ;—here in these 
millions of grains scattered by every turn of 
hoof, once dwelt life and motion—life indeed in 
its lowest forms, but yet life complete according 
to its grade and rank of organization. Musing 
on such a profusion of former life, riding amidst 
acknowledged microscopical tombs, and noting 
down such things as he sees, or infers from 
what he sees, the devoted clergyman becomes 
reconciled to his voluntary doom, and finds the 
immense desert not altogether uninteresting, 
and the innumerable sands not without records 
of the past or instruction for the present. 
Occasional features, too, of more palpable in- 
terest present themselves. Here, for instance, 
we come upon curious sand-pipes, and there 
upon “native wells,” the latter being round 
hollow tubes, often three or four feet wide, and 
generally running down to the water level, how- 
ever deep, and bearing a strong likeness to an 
artificial well. In one place the ground is 
studded all over with these wells, some being 
as wide as five feet, and so deep that one hun- 


dred feet of sounding-line has not reached the 
bottom, although water has been found at sixty 


or ninety feet. Next come the occasional salt- 
pans or “salinas,” which are immense basins or 
swamps filled with brine in the rainy seasons, 
which, in summer evaporates, leaving a thick 
crust of salt at the bottom, white and glisten- 
ing, and giving to the ground an appearance 
of snow-covering. 

Again, in the limestone districts, there are the 
“limestone-biscuits.” These appear in places 
where the ground generally is pitted over with 
little depressions,in which the remaining water 
collects as soon as the dry weather sets in. 
These being the last to dry up, a small quantity 
of lime and pipe-clay (in which soil alone do 
they occur) becomes hardened into a cake at 
the bottom. Before they are quite dry, as the 
summer advances, they curl up, become de- 
tached from the ground, and when quite har- 
dened receive a rounded shape from the rain 
and waste of the ensuing winter. Thereupon 
they are well-baked and well-shaped biscuits, 
and may be found thickly strewn over the 
surface. 

Whilst, however, the native wells and the 
salt-pans and the limestone-biscuits are sugges- 
tive of associations connected with life, there 
are other natural phenomena sadly suggestive 
of death. In places where there is a mixture 


of sand and pipe-clay, and where the Flora is of 


a more diversified character than usual, large 
tracts of ground are covered with mounds 
exactly resembling graves in a churchyard, only 
far more closely packed together than even in 
our best paying extra-mural cemeteries. These 
are locally termed “Dead Men’s Graves,” or 
the “Biscay Country.” The “graves” are 
commonly about a foot in height, and long and 
narrow in shape. They are never seen, except 





where there is a considerable quantity of sur- 
face water in winter, and during the rainy 
season, when the water has collected around 
them, some of their rounder portions may be 
observed to heave up and down in little bub- 
bles, while the water assumes a frothy appear- 
ance, as though fermentation were proceeding. 
Probably this likeness to fermentation is the 
result of the chemical action of carbonate of 
magnesia and lime upon each other, in con- 
nexion with the compact dolomite which is some- 
times found to underlie these mounds; and this 
action would give rise to these mounds, whence 
the gas escapes, and where dolomite is found. 
The greater proportion of the “graves” are, 
however, due to the unequal action of water 
upon the soils which it covers. 

If, by way of variety, we take a turn from 
the sandy and sepulchral deserts into the 
swamps, we find them not very lively, though 
full of animal life. Fish and fresh-water 
mollusca abound; but they do not impart 
much visible cheerfulness, while vast quantities 
of bones of cattle, sheep and horses have accu- 
mulated round some of the deep swamps during 
the last seventeen years. Pleasant tokens are 
these of poor thirsty animals who manage to 
get their feet into the mud, without getting 
their mouths into the water, and thus die of 
parching thirst within sight of the desired 
streams. Superstition might attribute the mys- 
terious sounds, which on every evening during 
spring and the early part of summer are heard 
near some of these swamps, to the ghosts of the 
dead and disappointed beasts. Generally at 
these times and places three echoing sounds 
are heard, like the lowing of a large herd of 
cattle, after which half an hour's interval en- 
sues. To any one ignorant of the cause, these 
sounds are extremely startling and mournful ; 
but science dispels superstition and declares 
them to be “entirely due to a column of air 
resisting a column of water which is draining 
through the limestone, and finally being driven 
backwards or forwards, according to the periodi- 
cal increase of the weight of water.” 

Of Geology proper Mr. Woods presents his 
readers with as much as his district affords and 
his opportunities of observation allowed, and 
he describes the whole so plainly that all may 
understand, and so correctly that even old geo- 
logists may learn something from him—that is, 
something local, and so far new. There is some 
approach to novelty in his opinion that the 
present state of that part of Australia which he 
treats upon (a territory in the south-eastern 
district, included within the boundary between 
Victoria and South Australia on the one side, 
and the windings of the river Murray on the 
other) is similar to what Europe was imme- 
diately after the secondary period, and that 
really, in regard to the development ofits Fauna 
and Flora, the antipodal continent is far behind 
the rest of the world. Mantell and Phillips, 
however, had long ago intimated that the Fauna 
and Flora of our Wealden and part of our Oolitic 
eras possess many important similarities to 
those which now characterize Australia and the 
neighbouring seas. In truth, there is a well- 
known similarity between Mesozoic life in 
Europe and Cenozoic life in the antipodal 
region. Curious questions arise out of this 
similarity, and Phillips has passingly touched 
upon them, but their discussion would be out of 
place here. It is enough to adopt Mr. Woods’s 
words: “There are no secondary rocks found 
in Australia, but a great portion of the country 
appears to have been recently raised from the 
sea, where it has undergone a state of things 
very similar to our chalk ; while the immense 
tracts of desert country, and the large portions 
that are quite unavailable, indicate a territory 





less adapted for the habitation of man than 
any tract of land of similar size on the face of 
the earth.” 





Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
Part I—Abraham to Samuel. By A. P. 
Stanley, D.D. With Maps mj Plans. 
(Murray.) 

Prof. Stanley appears anxious in his Preface 

to explain the nature of this work, lest it should 

be misapprehended. It consists of lectures, not 

a history; it presents the main characters and 

events of the sacred narrative in a form nearl 

historical ; and the lectures are ecclesiastical, 

i.e. they treat of the Jewish Church, or the 

nation’s religious development. The lectures 

are twenty in number, followed by three 

Appendixes, on Ur of the Chaldees and Haran, 

the Cave of Machpelah visited by the Prince 

of Wales last year, and the Samaritan Pass- 
over. 

The interest attaching to Bible scenes and 
histories will never be effaced from the heart of 
man. Our dearest hopes are too closely con- 
nected with them to be lost amid the sterm 
of business or the frivolities of the world. 
Their charm cannot be lulled into forgetfulness, 
though it may be deadened by the dull routine 
of life. The hallowed associations entwined 
with these events and characters take hold of 
the memory in early years, and cast a grateful 
shadow over the path of the traveller as he 
treads its rugged ascent. It is well, therefore, 
to be reminded of the old history of Jewish 
patriarchs and prophets. With all their faults 
and follies, they read lessons to their posterity 
and to the world at large. Their forms stand 
out in prominent outline to encourage, warn 
and strengthen. 

Prof. Stanley has chosen a subject congenial 
to his office and adapted to his talents. In its 
treatment he has shown his usual ability. He 
has had signal advantages to qualify him for 
the work. Repeated visits to Palestine have 
familiarized him with the sacred region. He 
has written one of the best books on the geo- 
graphy of that land. He has an eye to discern 
and a pen to portray the features of the varied 
landscapes presented to the traveller by that 
hallowed country. Accordingly, the work 
before us is an able and interesting one. The 
author catches the salient points as he proceeds, 
and sets them before the reader with vividness 
and vigour. He is evidently at home in his 
task. His geographical and historical pictures 
are drawn with the hand of a master. The 
work may be considered a companion to his 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ showing equal ability. in 
sketching places, events and characters. The 
strength of the author lies in the admirable 
method in which he places his varied know- 
ledge before the mind of the reader. It is not 
often that so great attainments are combined 
with such skill and beauty in writing. ‘His 
illustrations are appropriate, his comparisons 
striking, his style and language excellent. The 
author is strongest in his knowledge of geo- 
graphy and history. He is as accurate too as 
he is strong. In these departments,—and they 
are the main elements of which the work con- 
sists,—none need fear to follow him with un- 
wavering confidence, and to accept his state- 
ments. 

If it be asked, has the author advanced our 
knowledge of the subjects discussed in the 
volume? the answer must be in the negative. 
The work contains nothing new, except it 
be the account of Machpelah. All that the 
Professor tells us was already known. This, 
however, can hardly be called a fault ; because 
he did not intend to open up new ground or to 
help forward Biblical science, but to illustrate 
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the chief points and characters connected with 
the growth of the Jewish people. He adds a 
fresh interest to what was known before, by 
his peculiar mode of narration. Hence the 
work is not meant for scholars. It is fitted for 
intelligent readers of the Old Testament, and 
young men beginning to devote themselves to 
the study of the Bible. Sometimes, the descrip- 
tion approaches the character of a sermon. 
Indeed, the twentieth Lecture was delivered 
as a sermon at Oxford. This explains its dif- 
fuseness, an approach to which some other 
Lectures also exhibit. We could have dispensed 
with the pieces of poetry interspersed, the quo- 
tations from Arnold’s sermons, and occasional 
reflections of a practical nature. But all, with- 
out doubt, are intended for effect, and may 
stimulate the general reader. 

The weakest point of the book appéars in the 
indications of the author’s critical power and 
knowledge of Hebrew. Here he is not a master. 
He candidly admits his imperfect knowledge 
of Hebrew—an admission which looks rather 
oddly at times beside his critical attempts in 
the notes. He relies implicitly on Ewald, 
who is lauded in terms which prove that 
the writer is no Hebrew critic himself. The 
laudation of the one German critic is so exces- 
sive as to be unjust towards other Germans 
who have made important contributions to the 
criticism of the Old Testament. The best friends 
of Ewald are those who can form an intelligent 
and discriminating judgment of his merits— 
who are able tosee where his theories are baseless 
and where they are right. We are compelled 
to differ from both Ewald and Prof. Stanley in 
many points of Biblical science ; but the claims 
of the former to distinction are unquestionably 
great. It is curious to observe that the one 
critic who has done most to illustrate the Book 
of Genesis in modern times, Prof. Tuch, of Leip- 
zig, is never mentioned. Yet he is no mean 
geographer, as well as Hebraist. Our author’s 
deficiency in critical ability is seen in his undue 
attachment to the text of the Septuagint in 
comparison with the Hebrew, as well as in his 
excessive leaning upon Ewald’s opinion. What 
can be the use of adducing the Greek readings 
so often, even when they are evidently incor- 
rect? Is the esteemed Professor a disciple of 
Kennicott ? We almost suspect him to be so, 
by various allusions. The merit of Kennicott 
lay in collating Hebrew MSS., not in critical 
ability. His essays in amending the Hebrew 
text «vere failures, because he followed Cap- 
pellus’s method. 

Notwithstanding the author’s slender know- 
ledge of Hebrew, he undertakes to give a new 
version of Deborah’s Song in the fifth chapter of 
Judges—a song presenting many difficulties in 
the original. But he professes to have adhered 
as closely as he could to the version of Ewald, 
at the same time “following always the order 
of the words, and their exact force in the origi- 
nal.” Here he has occasionally misapprehended 
the meaning of the original, as in the fifteenth 
verse, where he renders 
And the princes in Issachar with Deborah, and Issachar as 


Into the valley he was sent on his feet. 
The last line gives a singularly feeble sense. 
The translation should be— 
The princes of Issachar also were with Deborah; 
Yea, Issachar was the support of Barak. 
They rushed into the valley at his feet. 

The author has given two lectures on the pro- 
phetical order and the nature of the prophetical 
teaching which contain many correct senti- 
ments, though the very difficult subject is 
treated superficially. Some statements he has 
ventured to make are certainly iftcorrect, such 
as that Isaiah foretold the fall of Tyre. The 23rd 
chapter in the book of Isaiah was not written by 





the prophet himself. It is apparent, however, 
that our author has neither entered deeply into 
the question of the prophetic predictions nor 
studied the development of the Messianic idea 
in the prophetic writings. 

The book before us contains no solution 
of the difficulties which the history of the 
period traversed presents in the Bible. On 
them he usually gives no opinion. This pecu- 
liarity strikes the critical reader of the book 
at every ~~ The oracle is dumb in the 
very places where many would wish it to speak. 
Has the author formed no opinion of his own on 
testing points? Surely he has. Is it that he has 
followed the advice of counsellors? From what- 
ever cause he has slided over difficulties, the 
thing is to be lamented. The author is a liberal 
theologian, but he does not take the position of 
leader. He is content to follow timidly in the 
wake of bolder men who speak out whatever be 
the consequences. This must lessen his influence 
in the cause of Biblical science. His reserve is 
surely carried to excess when he does not even 
venture to name the two most recent works on 
the Old Testament which are destined to ad- 
vance the criticism of the Bible. He alludes, 
indeed, to one of them, but in a way for which 
the author will hardly thank him. The present 
time needs bold men prepared to give utterance 
to their deepest thoughts. How quietly the 
author evades the giving of a positive opinion 
may be seen from the following extracts :— 

“There may be errors in chronology—exaggera- 
tions in numbers — contradictions between the 
different narratives.” 

‘There are doubtless many difficulties which 
may be raised on the offering of Isaac; but there 
are few, if any, which will not vanish away before 
the simple pathos and lofty spirit of the narrative 
itself, provided that we take it, as in fairness it 
must be taken, as a whole.” 

“Was it two hundred and fifteen years (accord- 
ing to the Septuagint), or four hundred and thirty 
years (according to the Hebrew), or a thousand 
years according to the modern computations of 
Egyptian chronology? We need not enter on any 
detailed answer.” (Of the sojourn in Egypt.) 

‘*The Jewish Scriptures, at least in the Penta- 
teuch, abstain almost entirely from any direct or 
distinct mention of either” (a future state and 
judgment after death). 

In speaking of the burning bush which 
appeared to Moses, and the rod in his hand, it 
is said, “ These were the outward signs of his 
eall. And, whatever the explanation put on their 
precise import,” &c. Of the plagues of Egypt 
we read that “they are calamities natural to 
Egypt, though rare, and exhibited here in 
aggravated and terrible forms. But not the less 
are they the interventions of a Power above man,” 
&e. On the number 600,000 armed men that 
came forth from Egypt, he says,“We may 
leave the question to the critical analysis of the 
text and of the probabilities of the case, and 
confine ourselves to what remains equally true 
under either hypothesis” (600 or 600,000). 
On the difficulties of the sojourn in the desert 
the author says: “We cannot repudiate alto- 
gether the existence of natural causes, unless 
we go so far as to maintain that mountains 
and palm-trees, quails and waters, wind and 
earthquake, were mere creations of the moment 
to supply momentary wants; we cannot repudi- 
ate altogether the intervention of a Providence, 
strange, unexpected and impressive in the 
highest degree, unless we are prepared to 
reject the whole story of the stay in the wilder- 
ness.” In relation to the speaking of Balaam’s 
ass, he writes, “the voice, however explained, 
which breaks from the dumb creature that 
has saved his life.” 

Of the time when Balaam’s prophecy was 
delivered, he says :— 





“Tt has often been debated, and no evidence 
now remains to prove, at what precise time this 
grandest of all its episodes was introduced into the 
Mosaic narrative.” 


in :— 

“Tt has been a question often debated amo 
scholars, how far the code of the Pentateuch wag 
collection of earlier, later or contemporaneons 
customs, under one general system. It will here 
suffice to name those portions of the law whi 
by direct connexion with the life of the desert, can 
be traced back to the Sinaitic period.” 

By the “Evangelical Prophet,”— 

“may be designated the Author of Isaiah, xJ,- 
Ixvi., whether, with most Continental scholars, he 
is regarded as a separate prophet from the Isaiah 
of Hezekiah, or, with most English divines, he ig 
regarded as the older Isaiah, transported into 
style and position later than his own time.” 

“We need not here discuss the vexed question 
of the precise time when the Book of Deuteronomy 
assumed its present form.” 

In conformity with these expressions, the 
author proceeds throughout on the supposition 
that everything is historical, as it is related, 
He never hints at the possibility of myth or 
legend. Great numbers are not pronounced 
exaggerated. Yet there are indications of 
enlightened views in various parts of the book, 
as in the difficulty of the sun standing still at 
Joshua’s command, and the massacres of the 
Canaanites by the Jews. The former had been 
already settled; and therefore no boldness was 
required to affirm that the passage is an extract 
from a poetical book. 

One point is occasionally touched upon ina 
most unsatisfactory way, viz., the numbers in 
the Old Testament, which appear to many 
excessively large. Here Prof. Stanley usually 
appeals to two authorities, Kennicott and 
Laborde, neither of whom possesses critical 
weight. Both incline to reduce the numbers, 
where these numbers present a difficulty. The 
latter, however, speaks very undecidedly re- 
specting the 600,000 that went out of Egypt; 
and seems afraid to say expressly that the sum 
should be 600. Thus in 1 Sam. vi. 19, the num- 
bers of Bethshemesh are brought down by Ken- 
nicott from 50,070 to 70. Whatever method be 
resorted to for lessening numbers, we repeat the 
belief of every critical Hebrew scholar, that they 
are original in most cases. Their authenticity 
is unquestionable. Every modern process of 
manipulation applied to them is opposed to 
the established principles of sound criticism. 
Such as alter them are the enemies of safe 
interpretation. Unsettle the text by arbitra- 
rily changing numbers wherever they ap 
too large, and a licence is introduced of which 
any rash critic may avail himself to disturb 
the narrative and make it other than it is. 
Literalists should consistently adhere to the 
text as it is. If they do not, they are dan- 
gerous men, who assume without evidence that 
the text is wrong. It is a desperate expedient 
to resort to unauthorized changes of an old 
text superstitiously watched over by the Jews. 
Since the days of Gesenius and his school, the 
proposers of changes in the numbers have been 
treated as they deserve. And after all, it is 
a mere conjecture whether letters of the He 
brew alphabet were anciently used as nume- 
rals. There is no proof that they were. Who 
will allow the science of sacred criticism to be 
marred by an assumed principle which rests 
on no foundation? Whatever the numbers be, 
they must, in almost every case, have pro- 
ceeded in their present state from the original 
authors. They are a constituent part of the 
genuine text, faithfully preserved by the Jews 
in the face of the very difficulties which they 
create. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Remains, in Verse and Prose, of Arthur Henry 
Hallam; with a Preface and Memoir. (Murray.)— 
Upwards of a quarter of a century, if not more, 
has passed since the historian of the Middle Ages 
gathered the relics left behind him by one of high 
virtue, genius, attainment and promise, and wrote 
a Preface, in which depth of feeling was attested by 
the excellently calm, not cold, taste in which the 
memorial was written. Later, attention was drawn 
to the tomb of Arthur Henry Hallam by a poem 
which, among monumental poems, has a solitary, 
we may almost saya supreme, place. ‘In Memoriam’ 
comes more intimately home to English sympathies 
than ‘ Lycidas’ or ‘ Adonais,’ and may be pointed 
to, perhaps, as the one special monody to which 
beauty of form and feeling have given a universal 
currency. It was not inopportune, then, to reprint 
the ‘ Remains’ of Arthur Henry Hallam. There is 
added, too, a shorter notice of a younger Hallam, 
Henry Fitzmaurice, who had his full share of the 
family heritage, “‘ love of the best and honourablest 
things”; who, like his brother, died in the flower 
of expectation and promise, and who is mourned 
accordingly. 
The World of Phantoms: a Poem. (Hardwicke.) 
—This poem opens with a rebuke to modern pro- 
fessors of magic, and then proceeds to record, in 
a rambling story and tumid rhymes, the triumphs 
of Mesmerism. A Count Puseygur, who receives 
such severe wounds as must have been fatal in 
ordinary cases, is miraculously freed from pain and 
danger by the Mesmeric charm. This auspicious 
event occasions great surprise to the convalescent. 
Not content with letting well alone, he is curious— 
perhaps pardonably so—to learn the means by 
which his restoration has been effected. His wishes 
are complied with, and it will be satisfactory to 
know that the information given is from the highest 
authority—the shade of Mesmer himself. That 
distinguished phantom revisits the ‘‘ glimpses of 
the moon” for the express purpose of relieving the 
Count from his perplexities. Mesmer’s conduct, 
in a word, is most affable; but, we lament to add, 
his language is unintelligible. Perhaps, however, 
there is dramatic fitness in this. Non omnia pos- 
sumus omnes; and our author may have thought 
that to explain miracles as well as to perform them 
would be too much to demand of the same indi- 
vidual. Accordingly, apparitions of no less renown 
than those of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim are 
called in to elucidate the elucidator. The sub- 
joined lines contain the gist of Gall’s present 
opinion as to. the Mesmeric process :— 
Each day we live some hidden source we find, 
That shows how link'd is matter with the mind ; 
How immaterial on material rests, 
And one design these two combined, invests. 
By every thought an atom melts away; 
Another flash, a second cannot stay 
Where th’ impression strikes the sensuous brain ; 
A change is wrought, the void fills up again. 
Life holds the balance with an equal beam, 
Or mind and matter are not what they seem 
When each exerts its own apportion’d rule, 
To guard the health or obviate a fool. 
—After so luminous an exposition, all difficulties 
on the subject of it will of course vanish, and the 
author must be held to have done service in 
summoning these ghostly teachers for our edifi- 
cation. Still, gratitude cannot blind us to some 
peculiarities in his style, nor restrain us from 
offering him a few suggestions. We venture to 
say, then, that he does not materially increase our 
stock of knowledge by the remark— 

In varted forms the lot of man is cast, 

The future lives not in the sensuous past ;— 
and that the following couplet is open to the same 
objection :— 

Truth needs no polish from contemptuous art; 

It acts but one, and that a single part. 

—This observation touching a hero— 

For him wealth, splendour, power, all combine 

To fix the glory of his lineal line— 
is either a pleonasm, or, if not, it prompts us to 
inquire what sort of line an wnlineal one may be. 
Finally, when the writer asserts of his Mesmeric 
wonders— 

Tis meet such things should have in one divan 

The sole attention of each known savan— 

We are uneasy at the perverse skill with which he 
at once violates orthography and pronunciation. 





To be serious, in spite of its ambitious style, the 
book abounds in errors and puerilities such as we 
have quoted. The power to “call spirits from the 
vasty deep” may be a great thing in its way, but 
the invocation will be no less potent if uttered in 
decent English. 

The Golden Link: a Poem-Romance. By John 
Wray Culmer. (Low & Co.)—A ‘Tale-History,’ 
a ‘Sermon-Sonnet,’ a ‘Song-Story,’ would be no 
less desirable specimens of English literary ware 
than is a ‘Poem-Romance.’ But Mr. Culmer, 
apparently, takes great pride in neologisms. We 
read in one page concerning “ boxes,” that 

Glimed in chill range around his dusky room; 
—in another, of 
A fairy thing e’en to her blush-pink nails; 
—in a third, of Zpithalamies ;—in a fourth, how 
Ring within ring of golden-flowering furze 
Sang faintly, fitfully, across the park; 
—in a fifth, of 
Much tangled maidenhair 
Ablaze with brilliants from the bubblets flung. 
—and so on, through the hundred pages of this 
strange and solemn little story of an ill-assorted 
marriage, of a wife’s infidelity, a husband’s death, 
and of a monument of “ satiric granite” which told 
lies concerning the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
whole party. Till Mr. Culmer can substitute his 
own peculiar grammar and dictionary for those of 
our mother-tongue, as heretofore and at present 
employed, he can hardly be accepted as belonging 
to any order of the poets or romancers of England. 





The Common-Place Philosopher in Town and 
Country. By the Author of ‘The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’ (Parker, Son & Bourn.) ! 
—No sign of health and well-doing is exhibited by | 
the multiplication of books like this; a book which | 
will give the most languid and indolent of thinkers | 
no trouble, and in which the more earnest inquirer | 
will fail to find a single original thought or counsel. 
The “Country Parson,” however, has a public, 
and, to judge from his fluency, finds it hard to feed 
his readers rapidly enough. There is nothing to 
offend in his essays—there is no want of self- 
knowledge or self-appreciation in their titles, —but 
they are eminently ‘‘ commonplace.” 

What and How of the Eternal Worker: the Work 
and the Plan? (Private circulation.)—Another of 
the great solutions of all difficulties, but by no 
means like some of its predecessors. It must be 
a revelation. We find it out thus. The author 
designates revelation and miracle as twin errors, 
and assures us that ‘‘ God has never—as popularly 
taught and understood—spoken to man directly, 
either through prophet, priest or lawgiver; and 
the only inspiration that has moved man to action 
has been the normal working of his attributes in 
their diversified combinations in different idiosyn- 
cracies, as influenced by external circumstances.” 
Again, it is stated that the great problem of the 
age is “to give enunciation to a new faith, in 
harmony with present knowledge.” Now when 
we look at the author’s title we see—in spite of the 
modest note of interrogation—that the new faith 
is found, and this is confirmed by the short and 
declaratory character of the chapters. How it can 
be revealed that all revelation is an error rather 
puzzles us; but we remember that Epimenides the 
Cretan was believed when he said that all the 
Cretans were liars. The great solving word of 
this new announcement is ‘‘idiosyncrasy.” How 
often it occurs we have no idea; but if the printer 
would tell us at what page he had to seek a fur- 
ther supply of the letters ¢ and y we should be 
able to form a guess. The idiosyncrasy of this 
author is the everlasting use of the word “‘idiosyn- 
cracy”: he is by no means the only person who 
thinks that a Greek word is the master-key which 
opens all doors. Like the rest of his class, he uses 
his open-sesame set of syllables in many cases for 
which common English is already made and pro- 
vided. If he will take the five words mould, cast, 
bias, turn, bent, and substitute one or another for 
idiosyncrasy at every occurrence of that word, he 
will make his book much clearer and somewhat 
shorter. The author believes in a God, in im- 
mortal life, and in thanksgiving, of which he has 
furnished a form. Prayer he rejects as wholly 
inefficacious. It will comfort those who hold a 





different opinion to see how hard it is to get rid 
of prayer ; for though the average chapter is under 
eleven pages, it takes twenty-seven pages to settle 
this point. But the author feels that in so difficult 
a matter example is needed as well as precept. 
“Tt may perhaps be said, granting even that 
prayer is futile, and but a habit induced in error, 
who can break the giant force of such a habit 
supported as it is? We answer that we, the writer 
of these pages, have done so; what we can do 
others also may. . . .” is is encouraging; but 
why should so valuable a secret be confined to 
“ private circulation” ? 

Thoughts on the Dwellings of the People, Charit- 
able Estates, Improvements and Local Government 
in the Metropolis. By Thomas Hare, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Low & Co.)—The purport of this little 
brochure is excellent, but the author is too sanguine. 
He proposes to himself no less than “to describe a 
method of combining the powers and the action 
of all our existing associations, ancient or modern, 
and to indicate some of the results which may be 
expected to flow from such a powerful and enlight- 
ened organization.” There are many valuable 
suggestions; the object is one that all must wish 
to see accomplished, and we cordially agree with 
the author when he asserts that “ the multiplication 
and improvement of the dwellings of the working 
classes is the only sure basis of every secular effort 
for the benefit of the masses.” We call attention 
to the pamphlet as the work of a man who has 
thought upon the subject. 

Counsels of an Invalid: Letters on Religious Sub- 
jects. By George Wilson, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—These counsels had a special value to those to 
whom they were originally addressed, but we doubt 
whether they are of a nature to be generally accept- 
able. The diversity of taste in the matter of religi- 
ous books is great, and there may be readers who 
will find some satisfaction in this work; but for 
ourselves, we must own to finding them rather 
weak, amiable and insipid. 

Horse Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive 
Guide to the various Points to be Noted, showing 
which are Essential and which are Unimportant. 
By Peter Howden. (Hardwicke.)—Mr. Peter How- 
den settles with a stroke of his pen questions which 
would cause endless discussion at a parliament of 
veterinary surgeons, or a conference of the “ deep 
hands” and “knowing ones” of the horse-trade. 
This manual, therefore, offers many points of attack 
and occasions for contradiction; but no one prac- 
tically acquainted with horses will question the 
general trustworthiness of its views. Unsoundness 
Mr. Howden regards as the rule, soundness as the 
very rare exception, of horse-flesh. ‘There are few 
horses that would stand the strict test of examina- 
tion for purposes of unqualified warranty, even 
amongst those that have not been worked ; but few 
indeed would be those that had been worked that 
would not fall under the denomination of unsound.” 
Starting with this opinion, that a great majority of 
the horses offered for sale are blemished, faulty, or 
marked by important defects, Mr. Howden notices 
in succession all the ills to which horse-flesh is sub- 
ject, states the signs by which each may be detected, 
and concludes his observations on every failing by 
stating whether its presence proves a horse to be 
practically as well as theoretically unsound, or only 
blemished. The many horse-buyers who are not 
versed in the technicalities and artifices of the 
horse-trade, and yet wish to form judgments of 
their own on the animals offered to them by dealers, 
will find much useful information in this volume, 
which, more than any other manual of the kind 

laced before us of late, puts the intelligent but 
uninitiated buyer on an equal footing with the clever 
and unscrupulous trader. 

Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock. With a Preface, by the Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. (Seeley, Jackson & 
Halliday.)—Written by a lady who had previously 
displayed her capacity to write for young readers, 
and introduced to the attention of parents by the 
Bishop of Winchester. ‘Sunday Echoes’ attempts 
to set forth the sorrows and trials of a little boy’s 
school life, and to show how he was enabled to 
overcome evil influences and temptations to wrong 
by reminiscences of the Collects which he had learnt 
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;at home under the spiritual guidance of an affec- 
tionate and devout mother. As a picture of school 
life the narrative has many faults; but the tone of 
womanly piety and gentleness pervading the entire 
story, and the simplicity with which the writer 
puts forth her ideal of boyhood, and treats the 
Prayer Book as if it were a ‘‘Guide to the Play- 
ground,” will win the sympathy of adult readers, 
though the ordinary occupants of schoolroom and 
nursery will in all probability be more bored than 
amused by the grave sermons of good Mrs. Ryley. 
Our Reprints include, Thalatta/ or, the Great 
Commoner; a Political Romance (Parker, Son & 
Bourn),-— Mr. Lever’s Roland Cashel, which has 
been added to Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s “Select 
Library,”—Mr. Latham on The Shape of Sword- 
Blades,—V ols. XX1I..and XXIII. of the Reprint 
of Punch (Bradbury & Evans),—Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning (Chapman & 
Hall),—The Bakerian Lecture, on the Total Solar 
Eclipse observed at Rivabellosa, near Miranda de 
Ebro, in Spain, by Warren De La Rue (Taylor & 
Francis),—and a New Edition of Perrin’s French 
Fables, by Le Stitvenard (Tegg). Among transla- 
tions, we have Titan ; a Romance, from the German 
of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, translated by 
Charles T. Brooks (Triibner & Co.),—and from the 
French, The Story of a Siberian Exile, by M. Rufin 
Pietrowski(Longmans). We have a second edition 
of Mr. Garbett’s Rudimentary Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Design in Architecture (Virtue Brothers 
& Co.); fourth editions of Charades, Enigmas 
and Riddles, collected by a Cantab (Bell & Daldy), 
— Glimpses of our Heavenly Home ; or, the Destiny 
of the Glorified, by the Rev. E. Davies (Heylin),— 
and Help and Comfort for the Sick, by the Author 
of ‘Sickness, its Trials and Blessings’ (Rivingtons); 
an eleventh edition of Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
relating to All Ages and Nations, revised and en- 
larged by Benjamin Vincent (Moxon & Co.). Bar- 
rington (Chapman & Hall), by Charles Lever, has 
been completed and issued in a single volume. 
The following have also appeared :—Vol. II. of 
The Museum (Edinburgh, Gordon),—Vol. III. of 
The Voyage of the Novara (Saunders, Otley & Co.), 
—Practical Mechanic's Journal ( Scientific ) Record 
of the Great Exhibition of 1862 (Longmans),—Mr. 
Jerrold’s History of Exhibitions, —Education Inter- 
nationale: Documens du Concours provoqué par 
M. A. Barbiere, en Decembre 1861, pour la Fonda- 
tion d’un Collége International (Dulau),— Vortrége 
und Reden Kunsthistorischen Inhalts, von Ernst 
Guhl (Dulau),—Analytic Universal Telegraphy, an 
International Telegraphic Language, by Count 
D’Escayrac de Lauture (Hotten),—A Pilgrimage 
to the Home of Florence Nightingale, by James 
Croston (Whittaker), — The News Almanack, — 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society's 
Diary and Prospectus,— British Workman, 4862. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adams’s Geography Classified, post 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Adams's School-boy Honour, new edit. fc. 8vo. 3/6 el. 
scham’s The Schoolmaster, ed. with Notes, by Mayor, 12mo. 6/ 
seabie on the Instructions of Musketry, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
sees, Silkworms, and Inhabitants of the Aquarium, cr. 8yo. 1/swd. 
a 's Aids to Stamp Collectors, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
sraddon’s Aurora Floyd, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
3rewer’s Beatrice Sforza, or the Progress of Truth, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
sritish Sea Weeds, Descriptions by Mrs. Gatty, d4to. 63/ cl. gilt. 
Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, &c., by Sainsbury, 15/ cl. 
Campin’s Practical Mechanical Engineering, 8vo. 27/ cl. 
Carter’s Power of God, or Results of Theatre Preaching, 12mo. 1 
Church and State Review, edited by Denison, Vol. 1, folio, 9/ cl. 
Comic Adventures of the Young Man from the Country, 5/ bds. 
Sraik’s Manual of English Literature, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Crompton’s Tales of Life in Earnest, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. gt. 
Demosthenis Midias, with English Notes, by Holmes, post 8yo. 5/ 
Drew’s Bishop Colenso’s Pentateuch Examined, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Edgar’s Danes, Saxons and Normans, 8vo. 7/6 cl. gilt. 
Florist and Pomologist, 1862, royal 8vo. 14/ cl. 
it and Wolstenholme’s Treatise on Solid Geometry, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Gonot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, tr. by Atkinson, 12/6 cl. 
Grace and Glory, or the Believer’s Bliss in Both Worlds, fe. 8vo. 5, 
Graham’s English Synonymes Classified and Explained, 4th ed. 6 
Gray’s Hand Catalogue of Postage-Stamps, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 1/ bds, 
Hallilay’s Examination Questions in Common Law, &c. 8vo. 15 
Hall’s Fulness of the Manifestation of Jesus Christ, 12mo. 2/ cl. 


Lughes’s Geography of British History, fe. 8vo. 8/6 cl 
onistic to Scripture ? cr, 8vo. 3/6 bds. 

ictionary, Eng. & Dutch, and Dutch & Eng., 4/ 
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8 Soule An’ 

Jaeger’s Pocket 

Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 32/ cl. 
Lawrence Struilby, or Experiences in Australia, fe. 8yo. 3/6 cl. 
Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book for 1833, fe. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Lee’s Lectures on Vaccino-Syphilitic Inoculations, 2nd edit. 10/ cl. 
Little Effie’s Cowslip Ball, !8mo. 1/ cl. 





a ; 's Christianity and its Evidence, fe. 8vo. 3/ cl. 

Miller's Tales and Sketches, edit. by Mrs. Miller, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 
Minnie’s Birthday, and other Stories for Children, fe. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

M a, The, voy 2 8yo. mis el, , 

Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology & Church Hist. Appendix, 8vo. 18 
Neale’s Mediwval Hymns & Sequences, transl. ended. 32mo, 2/ cl. 
North and South, by the White Republican, post 8vo. 9/ cl. 
O'Neill's Fine Arts and Civilization of Ancient Ireland, 15/ cl. 
Perry 8 Fruits of the Spirit, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Pieree’s Household Manager, 3rd edit. revised fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

















Practical Mechanic’s Journal, Great Exhibition, 1962, 4to. 28/6 cl. 

Pulpit, The, Vol. 82, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 7 : : 
kine’s Manual of Civil Engineering, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporation Act, 4 ed. by Welsby, 12mo. 22/ 

Revival, The, Vol. 7, er. 4to. 3/ cl. 

Royal Blue Book, 1863, 18mo. 5/ bd. 

St. John’s Life in the Forests of the Far East, 2 ed. 2 v. 8vo. 32/ cl. 

Shea’s Manual of Animal Physiology, fe. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 

Shepherd’s Argument of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Stanhope’s (Earl) Miscellanies, collected and edit. post 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Stephen’s New Commentaries on Laws of England, 5 ed. 4 v. 84/cl. 
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Transactions of Assoc. for Promotion of Social Science, 1862, 12/ cl. 

Warburton (Bp.), Life of, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Watson (Joshua), Memoir of, ed. by Churton, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 7/6 

Wilkins’s Latin Prose Exercises, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Wild Animals, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 

Wraxall’s Fife and Drum, 8vo. 7/6 cl. gt. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—NOTICE.—AURORA FLOYD, by 
the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ will be ready at every 
Library on Tuesday next, January 20th, in 2 vols.— 
TINSLEY Bros., 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





CHARING-CROSS BRIDGE. 

Tue Charing-Cross Railway Bridge, carrying the 
South-Eastern Railway into its western London 
terminus, now rapidly approaching completion, and 
intended to supplant the we)l-known and beautiful 
suspension work by Brunel, will be one of the 
most effective and imposing structures on the 
Thames, so far as height and extent of span can 
render it remarkable. The suspension bridge of 
Hungerford thus superseded is to go to Bristol, 
and its iron-work employed to cross the Avon at 
a splendid elevation, where almost any structure 
would look noble; it will supply a long-felt need 
of the locality. The whole width of the Thames 
opposite Hungerford is about 1,340 feet,—more 
than twice as wide as at the Chinese Bridge at 
Chelsea. The water-way at Hungerford is 1,256 
feet 4inches, of which the central span of the sus- 
pension bridge is not less than 646 feet. Hun- 
gerford Bridge is the longest bridge on the river, 
being nearly double that of London Bridge. Of 
the new work Mr. Hawkshaw is the engineer; he 
has divided Brunel’s openings into spans of 154 
feet each, by cylinders placed in pairs. The brick 
piers of the former structure are allowed to. re- 
main for the use of the railway, giving something 
of variety to the ranges of cylinders that rise like 
gas-pipes straight out of the water, and bear up 
the iron lattice girders of the bridge itself in 
the most uncompromisingly simple and unadorned 
manner. On the tops of these cylinders the iron 
bed of the road erosses at a mere right angle, 
the whole arrangement producing an appearance 
of formal rigidity that fails to satisfy the eye, 
which instantly questions the policy of using these 
ugly things in such numbers, when, if the struc- 
ture had been less rigidly trabeal, it is presum- 
able that some of them might have been omitted, 
and an appearance of continuity and grace gained 
by the varying lines of the spanners, that might 
have been employed with structural advantage. 

The form of structure thus indicated, displaying 
right angles everywhere, is continued across the 
river. The cylinders of each pair stand 49 feet 
apart. That portion of each which is below the bed 
of the river is 14 feet in diameter, in seven seg- 
ments of 9 feet long each, with flanges cast inside, 
whereby they are bolted together, leaving the exte- 
riors to look like mere tubes in smoothness. Above 
this comes a portion 10 feet in diameter, reaching 
to the main girder, in seven segments of nine-feet 
lengths. In most cases these cylinders are sunk 
40 feet into the bed of the river, thus giving ample 
security. The lower and wider portion of these 
cylinders is filled in with concrete. Above this 
they are lined with brickwork to the summit, where 
blocks of granite receive the wrought-iron girders 
of the superstructure, keeping the cast-iron cylin- 
ders from contact with the ever-vibrating roadway 
by rising an inch or two higher than their edges. 
Here, then, was an opportunity of giving a truly 
architectural and constructional form to these ugly 
shafts or cylinders, one also which would have 
been in keeping with their character as sustaining 
a great load. If these blocks of granite had been 
widened out, so as to become abaci supported 
upon cushions, the function of the columnar 
cylinders would be indicated, their ugly and 
meagre forms ennobled, their bearing surface 





extended, to the manifest advantage of the struc. 
ture, and the introduction of an element breakj 
the rude right angle of the girders and cylinders 
secured at no more expense than the extra cost of 
larger slabs of granite. 

Forty-nine feet, the space between each pair of 
cylinders, gives the width of the roadway, accommo. 
dating four lines of rails; each cylinder is braced to 
its companion by a transverse beam of wro' t 
iron. This roadway we may describe without goi 
into technicalities and structural peculiarities, all of 
which are most ingenious, if not wholly novel jp 
design, as supported by lattice girders of vagt 
strength; their architectural effect is by no means 
unpleasing when seen in perspective, the repetition 
of the latticing enriching the aspect of the work 
excellently. Tothiseffect of constructional decoration 
the arrangement of the galleries, so to style them, 
contributes; these project on either side of the 
bridge, being sustained by brackets or extensions 
of the transverse beams of the whole structure, 
These galleries or balconies are to serve as footways 
to perform the office of the old suspension bridge, 
and are to be seven feet in advance from the sides 
of the great lattice girders, that being the width ot 
the footway on each side. The arrangements for 
attaching these balconies to their supports have 
been challenged as insufficient and perilous, 

The effect of leaving the brick piers of the sus. 
pension bridge to mix up with the cylinders is not 
a little bewildering to the observer who may be 
ignorant of the primary use of the former. Their 
serviceableness to the railway and the cost of 
removing them commanded their retention. The 
bridge, when completed, will consist of six spans of 
154 feet each, and three on the Middlesex side of 
100 feet each; the bridge is to be widened on that 
side to 175 feet, so as to admit of seven lines of 
rails and platforms into the station. The depth of 
the Thames, at low-water, spring-tide, on the site 
of the bridge is 11 feet ; the rise of the tide, 17 feet 
6 inches; the level of the rails above Trinity high- 
water mark, 31 feet. The towers from which the 
chains of suspension now hang, and which are s0 
graceful an ornament to the river and the older 
structure, will of course be removed, so that 
nothing will break the straight line of the lattice 
girder tops stretching from shore to shore. The 
greater portion of the labour of erecting the rail- 
way bridge has been performed without in any 
way interfering with the use of the older structure, 
being in fact built to enclose it within its far 
greater width. Temporary wooden footways now 
serve for the traffic. 





CULTURE OF SILK. 

Sericulture, as our French neighbours call the 
culture of silk, is making such progress as to be 
worthy of remark. Apart from the attempts to 
establish silk-grounds in the South of France, Italy 
and Algeria, certain agricultural proprietors near 
Monte Video and in the territory of Uruguay 
have commenced operations to the same purpose, 
The arrival of about seventy pounds of cocoons at 
Paris may be taken as an earnest of what they hope 
to accomplish in future. The castor-oil plant grows 
abundantly all over the country above referred to, 
and so rapidly that in four months its height will 
be four feet, with leaves from eight to twelve inches 
broad. This plant is found to be the best food for 
the mongrel silkworm, bred from the two varieties 
which have of late received much attention from 
cultivators, the one peculiar to the castor-oil plant, 
the other to the ailanto, as Loudon names it, 
Ailantus glandulosa, a tree familiar in English 
parks and in some of the squares in the west of 
London. It appears that in the favourable climate 
of South America, six gatherings may be made in 
a year; and one of the cultivators at Assumption 
states that about one acre of Jand will yield two 
million cocoons, which, at the rate of 2,500 to the 
pound weight, make nearly 800 pounds. With these 
data, it will not be difficult tocalculate the profit that 
may be anticipated from silk culture. Silk has been 
experimented on by chemists, and M. Persoz finds 
that a preparation of chloride of zine will dissolve 
silk,—which fact at once suggests a method for 
detecting tricks of trade as practised by silk- 
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weavers. Much of the woven silk, so called, sold 
by mercers and others, contains a large proportion 
of wool or cotton, sometimes both; but now all 
may be discovered by an easy chemical process. 
‘As above stated, the chloride dissolves the silk, but 
leaves untouched the wool and cotton; the wool in 
turn is dissolved by an aqueous solution of caustic 
potash, which leaves the cotton uninjured. M. 
Ozanam, in a recent communication to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, carries the question a 
step further by showing that the several operations 
may be accomplished in one single bath of ammoni- 
uret of copper. Let the piece of cloth be plunged 
into this, and in a short time the cotton disappears ; 
at the end of three, six or twelve hours, according 
to the strength of the bath, the silk is dissolved, 
leaving the wool intact. Thus the quality and 
proportions of the materials of the warp and weft 
may be easily determined. M. Ozanam explains 
that, by Mr. Graham’s method of dialysis, it is pos- 
sible with this bath to separate silk in the gela- 
tinous form, taking care to use for the porous 
septum a substance that does not dissolve in the 
ammoniuret of copper. Parchment or paper would 
soon disappear. Having prepared a quantity of 
silk.in the gelatinous state, as, in fact, it exists in 
the worm, it might then be possible to draw it out 
in threads of any length and of any thickness, and 
thus avoid the trouble of spinning by a process 
similar to wire-drawing. Or silk cloth might be 
produced, either by a process of pouring out and 
rolling, or in endless lengths, after the manner of 
paper-makers. And with this capability of reduc- 
tion to the gelatinous condition, we have the means 
for re-converting old waste silk, woven or twisted, 
refuse cocoons and floss, to a useful and valuable 
article of commerce. These are a few hasty sugges- 
tions as to the way in which these interesting 
chemical results may be utilized: that many others 
will shortly be forthcoming is not to be doubted. 








THE POSTAGE-STAMP. 
January 12, 1863. 

Wirt# a view to historical accuracy, I trouble you 
with some brief remarks on Dr. Gray’s letter of 
January the 5th, which was called for, he says, 
by my attempt to discredit his statement, ‘by 
ignoring the value (if not the existence) of the 
most essential stage of postage reform as regards 
newspapers. ” 

The Act on Newspaper Postage, to an abstract 
of which in my ‘Companion to the Almanac’ Dr. 
Gray refers, has no reference whatever to the inland 
postage of newspapers. As set forth in its title, 
it is “to regulate the conveyance of Newspapers 
by Post between the United Kingdom, the British 
Colonies, and Foreign Parts.” It had been enacted 
in 1825 that Newspapers might pass free by Post 
from one part of Great Britain to another. They 
went free before, by the fiction of the frank of a 
Member of Parliament, whose name was printed 
on the wrapper. 

The question of a Postage Stamp to be affixed 
to the wrapper of a newspaper could not have 
arisen upon the Act of 1834; for that Act, by 
superseding the payment of Postage upon Colonial 
and Foreign Newspapers, rendered any stamp for 
prepayment wholly unnecessary. Nevertheless, 

» Gray dates his idea of prepayment by means 
of stamped covers ‘‘ from that early part of 1834” 
when the Newspaper Postage Act was under dis- 
cussion ; and he refers to a leading article in the 
Times, of the 28th of March, ‘in which the forth- 
coming Act was discussed.” The Act was not 
passed till the 13th of August. It was a very 
small instalment of Postal Reform, needing no 
parliamentary discussion. 

In the ‘Companion to the Newspaper’ of June 
the Ist, 1834, is inserted a document, which is 
stated ‘to have been prepared several months ago, 
for the information of some official personages” ; 
in which, amidst a great number of other sugges- 
tions for the abolition of the stamp, it is said that 
the difficulty of a prepayment by the transmitter 
of an unstamped newspaper would be obviated by 
“Mr. Knight’s plan of a stamped frank, and it 
Would facilitate the transmission of all printed 
sheets under a certain weight.” ‘Several months” 
before the Ist of June would carry us back to 


the ‘‘early part of 1834” as the period when Mr. 
Knight’s plan was a recognized fact, submitted by 
others to the consideration of “ official person- 
ages.” 

Was it in this ungenial season that Dr. Gray 
and his “‘other companions ” were fellow-passengers 
with me ‘“‘in the basket of a Blackheath coach”; 
when he stated his views in relation to the prepay- 


of which show that those who cut them were not 
always careful to adopt classical words. Indeed, 
it is hazardous to determine what form of a word 
may, or may not, be found in an inscription, merely 
from its use by ancient writers at a particular 
period ; and words sometimes occur on monuments 
which would not be met with in classical books. 

I am sure that Mr. Hogg’s object, in this 





ment of postage by stamps, which views I ‘‘ com- | inquiry, is to arrive at the truth, whatever it may 
bated,” and “ afterwards thought better of the | be, and I trust he will give me credit for the same 
subject”? ‘Several months” before the 1st of | desire; and this is often arrived at by difference of 
June, my own plan had been formed, and is re- | opinion ; but I do not know whether he has visited 
corded to have been under official consideration. | Baalbek, and has copied or carefully examined the 
Perhaps I may be warranted in asking, how it was | inscriptions in situ, and can speak from his own 
that my alleged appropriation of Dr. Gray’s idea | knowledge of the appearance and position of the 
remained unnoticed by him till 1863? I leave to | letters, or whether he depends solely on the copies 
the judgment of those who have long known me, to! given by others. With regard to those of Wood 
decide whether the language stated to have been! and Krafft, on which he relies so much, they differ 
used by me to a gentleman of scientific eminence | greatly from each other; and I can safely affirm 
would not have been better suited to the character | that Krafft’s “inflata (pecunia) sua regum Aevota” 
of a costermonger returning from Greenwich fair | in the first inscription, and in(flata n)umin(i)bus ” 





than to mine. CHARLES KNIGHT. 





THE INSCRIPTIONS AT BAALBEK. 
January 14, 1863. 

I thank Mr. Hogg for his obliging answer, in 
the Atheneum of January the 10th, to my letter 
on the inscriptions at Baalbek, and for explaining 
the reason of his supposing that the two capitals 
of the columns in the portico were not of “gilt 
bronze.” I am sorry for my mistake respecting 
his meaning, when I said he considered the absence 
of gilding on the capitals of the columns in the 
Great Temple negatived the reading “that the 
capitals of the portico had been gilt,” whereas he 
really alluded to the absence of any bronze or brass 
capitals “in or about the temples”; but in neither 
case do I see the force of his objection. 

It is true, as he says, that “none of the capitals 
still extant in or about the temples of marble or 
compact limestone are made of brass or bronze”; 
but this fact would not prove that two capitals of 
the colonnade of the portico of the sacred inclosure 
surrounding the temples could not have been of 
“gilt bronze.” I may also observe, that this portico is 
distant more than 500 feet from those temples, and 
that all its columns have long since been removed. 
It is not the portico of either temple, but of the 
inclosure, in which they stand; and as I said 
before, the Saracens would have found better use 
for bronze capitals than building them into walls, 
where they might have been seen by us at the pre- 
sent day. The absence of any made of brass or 
bronze “in or about the temples” would not cer- 
tainly prove that none were originally put up in 
the portico, and would scarcely, as it seems to me, 
negative the reading that two of the capitals of 
its columns were of “gilt bronze.” I think it 
highly probable that the capitals of the other 
columns in this portico were of stone, or marble, 
gilt; while two, as we are informed by the inscrip- 
tions, were of bronze gilt. It was a custom, both 
of the Romans and the Greeks, to colour their archi- 
tecture, and parts were often gilt. In so splendid 
a building as this at Baalbek we may therefore 
suppose they adopted the same custom; and the 
superiority of the two capitals, above alluded to, 
consisted in their being of bronze gilt; but there 
is no authority, from the remains themselves, for 
conjecturing that the stone capitals were gilt; and 
‘<M. Mariette’s statement in 1758 (only seven years 
after Wood's visit), that in his opinion the capitals 
of the porch (portico) had been gilt,” could neither 
confirm, nor disprove, any hypothesis respecting 
them. If he had supposed they had been originally 
gilt, or painted of any particular colour, this would 
have been a mere suggestion; since the columns of 
the portico and their capitals had long disappeared 
before he visited Baalbek, and nothing remained of 
them except the pedestals, which are in the same 
position at the present day. 

If the word “dua” was never used at the time 
the inscriptions were put up, we might not expect 
it to occur at Baalbek ; but since so great a classical 
authority as Mr. Hogg admits that “duo” was only 
“most generally used in the third century after 
Christ,” there is reason to suppose that “dua” 
might be met with ‘at the commencement of the 


century, especially in monumental inscriptions, some | 


| in the second, are inaccurate; and that “ inlumi- 
| nata sua pecunia ex voto” in the first, as given by 
| Wood and by me, may be depended upon as cor- 
| rect. Those words within brackets are (as I sup- 
| pose) supplied by Mr. Hogg, and therefore omitted 
by Krafft. On the probability of the Greek Delta 
| in “Aevota” I need make no remark. Herr 
| Krafft is also incorrect in the first inscription, 
, when he gives “‘Antonini Pii Aug-e Julie.....Senat 
| Antonin(i),” which Wood and I read “ Anto- 
/nini Pii Fel. Aug. et Julie...... Senat Patr(iz),” 
followed apparently (according to my copy) 
by “Aur. Ant.” and some letters not only 
| deciphered; and I leave it to others to decide 
whether Herr Krafft’s copy is likely to be so very 
accurate, though he is, no doubt, “an intelligent 
and careful German traveller.” And now let us 
| examine the space occupied by the letters in the 
part relating to the “capitals of the columns,’’ + 
which as I read them are— 
CAPITA COLVMNARVM DVA AEREA AVRO INLVMINATA 


and according to Krafft— 
CAP OCOLVMNARVMDVMAERI AVROIN FLATA 


without any spaces between “cap” and ‘‘col,”’ or 
“in” and “ flata.”” The double a of “‘pvaa” may 
easily be mistaken for “DvmM”; but how account 
for the extra length occupied by “capita” and 
‘*inluminata”? ‘“Aeri,” again, is clearly “aere ”(a). 
The other double a might also be taken for M; and 
indeed Wood reads “ dum” and “muro,” but there 
is not sufficient space for “dum erant in muro.” If 
M. De Saulcy has proposed to read ‘‘ capita colum- 
narum duo «rea auro inluminata”—and to translate 
the sentence ‘‘two capitals ” (of columns) “ in gilt- 
bronze,” as Mr. Hogg states, I am glad to be sup- 
ported by his opinion, though I depend in reality 
on the copy I made, and only differ from him in 
reading “dua” for “duo.” Though I have had 
some experience in taking copies of inscriptions 
from the monuments, I am far from pretending 
that any of my own are in every part more correct: 
than those made by some other person: much must. 
depend on the manner in which they are copied, 
especially when in a difficult position like these 
at Baalbek; but unless the transcriber of these 
brought his eye to their level, as I did at two dif- 
ferent times of the day, and therefore under differ- 
ent lights, he would not have had so good a chance 
of copying them accurately ; and I am inclined to 
consider my reading correct: according to which 
“two of the capitals of the columns were of bronze 
illumined with gold.” Mr. Hogg takes:no notice 
of my statement that I was let down to the inscrip- 
tions by a rope from’ the top of the parapet wall 
(which has taken the place of the lower part of the 
colonnade), as'if this was-of no importance; while 
he admits that “the height from the ground at 
which they are placed, and the greatly-deeayed 
letters, render the true reading of them extremely 
difficult at the present time”; that is, when seen 
from below. He also says he has ‘seen other 
and more recent copies which differ again from” 
mine; but he does not give any of them, nor state 
in which letters they differ from mine, nor how 
they were copied. It would be satisfactory to 


+ The whole of the inscriptions may be seen in the 
Ath of D ber 20, 1862. 
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know these particulars: I feel sure the omission 
was unintentional. 

I must offer my apologies to Mr. Hogg for having 
misquoted the inscription “ Divisio Moso,” given 
by him from M. De Saulcy. It was purely an 
oversight. Besides, the correction I intended to 
offer was not in the first, but in the second, word, 
which I read ‘‘ Mosch” instead of ‘‘ Moso.” There 
are at Baalbek two of these short inscriptions, one 
*‘ Divis Mosc,” the other ‘‘ Divisio Mosch.” 

With regard to Bek, the word is common in 
Coptic: as in “ Dios-t-baki,” ‘‘ Diospolis”; ‘‘ On-t- 
baki,” “ Heliopolis,” and others: and this part of 
the name may have been given to Baalbek from 
the Egyptian “‘baki,” “city,” as it received the 
name Aven, or On, from the same language—(see 
Amos i. 5, and the Septuagint translation of that 
passage). Respecting the connexion between this 
Heliopolis and the Heliopolis of Egypt, from which 
Macrobius says the statue of the God was taken, 
by the aid of the Egyptian priests—see Macrob. 
Saturn. i. c. 30; but when Mr. Hogg asks (Tr. R. 
S. Lit. vii. p. 259), “‘may not this Egyptian ter- 
minal word” (Beki) ‘‘ have been introduced in the 
tenth or eleventh century, by the Egyptian Ca- 
liphs, who governed Baalbec?” I hope he will 
excuse me if I doubt the Moslem Caliphs having 
introduced a word from the Egyptian, or Coptic, 
which they neither used, nor (perhaps, it may be 
said) even understood, and compounded a name of 
a Syrian town with that word and the title of a 
heathen Deity. I cannot, however, conclude with- 
out expressing my thanks to Mr. Hogg for his 
valuable paper on Baalbek. 

GARDNER WILKINSON. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE design by Mr. Noble for a bust of the Prince 
Consort, which is to be placed in the new building 
of the Bath United Hospital, has been completed, 
and photographs of the same have been submitted 
to the Queen. Her Majesty has been pleased to 
express her “entire approval of the design,” and 
has also graciously suggested the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

HIS LIFE 
SPRUNG FROM A DEEP INNER SYMPATHY WITH 
GOD'S WILL, 
AND THEREFORE WITH ALL THAT WAS TRUE, 
BEAUTIFUL AND RIGHT. 
—These words will be inscribed on the plinth. 

The University of Cambridge has lately received 
a present of thirty pictures, by modern artists, from 
the Gallery of Mrs. Ellison, of Sudbrooke Holme, 
near Lincoln. They have been placed in the Fitz- 
william Museum, to which they form a welcome 
addition, that gallery being almost entirely defi- 
cient in representatives of the modern English 
Schools of Art. Five of the pictures have recently 
become familiar to the general public by having 
formed part of the International Exhibition. 
These are two by Good,—‘ Reading the News,’ 
and ‘An Old Woman’; Danby’s ‘ Painter’s Holi- 
day’; Creswick’s ‘Ford’; and Morland’s ‘Gipsies.’ 
Among the others may be noticed, a good early 
Turner, ‘The Mouth of the Thames,’ strongly 
reminding one of the noble picture of the same 
subject hung, with its glorious companion, in the 
Middle Room at the National Gallery; a second 
Morland, a bit of Isle of Wight Coast, painted by 
him while hiding from duns and bailiffs ; Collins’s 
‘ Anglers,’ and ‘ Meadfoot Bay, Torquay’; a good 
bit of Genoese Sea-coast, by Stanfield; some of 
Mr. Linton’s best works,—‘ Taormina,’ ‘ Sparta,’ 
and two views from Venice ; another by Good,— 
‘The Singing Lesson’; ‘ Leap-frog,’ by Gill; and 
a good Cattle-piece by Cooper. There is ample 
space on the walls of the Fitzwilliam Museum for 
half-a-dozen such donations ; and it is hoped that 
many pictures now half-buried in country-houses, 
or hanging as mere articles of furniture in badly- 
lighted rooms, will follow those from Sudbrooke 
Holme to the magnificent Cambridge Gallery. 

The ancient Holy Well at Oxford, which gave 
name to the parish in which it stood, and formed 
a bath reputed to possess singular virtues, has been 
totally obliterated by the formation of a deep-lying 
drain to carry off the water to the river: this was 





needed through the erection of a chapel for the 
Female Penitentiary of the city upon the site of the 
bath-house. 


Among the plans for the improvement of the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood that will be 
brought before Parliament in the ensuing session 
are the following,—every one of which is of import- 
ance, many of absolute necessity :—The Thames 
Embankment (north side) ; Queen’s Road, extension 
to Battersea ; Regent Market, utilization of Leices- 
ter Square; South London Markets; St. John’s 
Lane stoppage; Thames Bridges; Blackfriars 
Bridge ; Admiralty Buildings; Albert Bridge ; 
Royal Arcade; Putney and Fulham New Bridge 
and Pier; Tower Bridge; Fulham Bridge; Grand 
Surrey Docks; Metropolitan Bridges; Thames 
Embankment (south side); Wandsworth and Ful- 
ham Bridge; West London Docks. It will be 
observed that many of these schemes are directed 
to the construction of bridges on the Thames, either 
totally new, or the rebuilding of old and yet existing 
structures. We believe the whole number of such 
propositions is no less than eighteen ; some of them 
are sure to take effect, to the great comfort of the 
population, that has now but three free bridges for 
use. If any new railway bridges are to be con- 
structed across the Thames, surely the Government 
might stipulate that they should afford free foot 
accommodation. 

The Thames Embankment Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have reported in 
favour of the formation of a subway along the 
embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars at 
a cost of 20,000/., and against a proposal to place 
at the junctions of the streets and along the work 
dwarf trees and shrubs planted in ornamental 
devices, the last ‘‘ being of no practical value to the 
Board.” We trust, however, that the planting of 
trees along this new boulevard, the same being by 
far the finest method of decoration that can be 
devised, will be insisted on by the public voice. 


An extract from a letter addressed to Prof. 
Tyndall by Mr. James Hall will interest some 
of our readers :—‘‘ Last week, on the 2nd of 
January, accompanied by a guide, I made the 
ascent of Snowdon from the Victoria Hotel at 
Llanberis. There had been a heavy fall of snow 
the previous night, which circumstance I hoped 
would give me an:opportunity of repeating your 
experiments relative to the blue colour of newly- 
fallen snow in Switzerland ; nor was I disappointed. 
As soon as I arrived at a sufficient altitude for the 
snow to be one foot thick, viz., 1,900 feet above 
the sea, on making a hole with the baton I was 
delighted to find the blue colour, but rather pale. 
As we ascended the mountain, we came into a 
dense mist with the snow deeper; and the blue 
colour became darker every step until we reached 
the summit, when the colour was as dark as that 
of the firmament. The most beautiful colour, how- 
ever, was in the natural cracks and holes in the 
drifted wreaths of snow, caused, I suppose, by the 
particles of snow not having been compressed on 
each side the cracks or holes, and the reflexions 
consequently more numerous. The light in the 
crevices of the snow on the side of the mountain 
overlooking Glaslyn was exceedingly beautiful. 
The thermometer on the summit was 28°F., and the 
calculated height by an aneroid 3,595 feet above 
the sea.” 

The West African Company has utilized the 
articles removed from the Liberian Court at the 
International Exhibition by forming them into the 
nucleus of an African Museum, to be enlarged in 
the premises occupied by the Company at Gresham 
House. The idea is a good one, which we trust 
will be carried out. 


A singular fatality appears to have lately pur- 
sued the most distinguished cultivators of the 
Trish language. The death of O’Donovan at the 
close of 1861 was followed by that of Eugene 
Curry in 1862; and the first days of the new year 
have been marked by the sudden and premature 
death of Dr. Siegfried, in the thirty-third year of 
his age. Dr. Rudolph Thomas Siegfried, a native 
of Dessau, was lecturer in Sanscrit and assistant 
librarian at Trinity College, Dublin. He combined 
a knowledge of the Celtic languages with high ac- 





quirements in general philology, and especially in 
the Sanscrit, of which he was the first Professor eyer 
appointed in Ireland. When he first visited this 
country, he spent some time in Wales in the stud 
of Welsh, from which he passed over to Ireland to 
perfect himself in Irish. His official duties at 
Trinity College engrossed too much of his time to 
permit him to contribute so frequently as might 
have been wished to literature and philological 
science; but, in the ‘ Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
there is a memoir from his pen of his distinguished 
friend Dr. Caspar Zeuss, whose ‘ Grammatica 
Celtica’ is recognized as the great contribution of 
German learning to Celtic philology. In this 
memoir the death of Zeuss is attributed to over. 
work and over-study ; and there is too much reason 
to fear that Siegfried fell a victim to the same 
causes. On Wednesday, the 7th of January, he 
was suddenly attacked at Dublin by brain-fever, 
and on Saturday, the 10th, he expired. The Royal 
Irish Academy resolved to attend his funeral ina 
body, on the 14th, as a mark of respect. 


We notice in the last number of the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, at Phila- 
delphia, that the civil war has been carried into 
the ranks of philosophy and science ; for, at a 
meeting of the Society in March last, it was 
resolved, ‘‘ That a committee be appointed to 
report to the Society the names of any of its mem- 
bers who may have been publicly and notoriously 
engaged in acts of treason against the United 
States.” And at the following meeting it was 
agreed that “‘ Matthew F. Maury and W. F. 
Lynch have committed public and notorious acts 
of treason against the United States”; and it was 
ordered ‘that they be expelled from the Society.” 
This will perhaps be news for Capt. Maury, who, 
having run the blockade from Charleston, is now 
in London. 

By a report recently published, it appears that 
five counties of Southern Virginia, on the slopes 
of the Alleghany range, contain good coal, ‘‘ semi- 
anthracite and semi-bituminous.” Near Wythe- 
ville, in the same region, lies a deposit of rock- 
salt, which yields 24,000 gallons of brine daily; 
and the quantity of salt manufactured within the 
year has amounted to 300,000 bushels. 

According to a New York paper, Mr. Grinnell, 
well known for his connexion with the search for 
the Franklin Expedition, purposes presenting the 
British Government with some interesting relics 
of Frobisher’s Expeditions to the Arctic Regions 
which have been brought to New York by Capt. 
C. F. Hall. The relics, which consist of fragments 
of iron, wood, tile and glass, were obtained by 
Capt. Hall on Kod-lu-narn, or White Man’s 
Island, where a colony endeavoured to establish 
itself on the occasion of Sir Martin Frobisher’s 
third voyage to the Arctic Regions in 1576-8 
under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth. 

France is preparing another expedition to the 
Niger, under the command of Capt. Magnan. 
Government has put three steamers, built for the 
purpose, at its disposition. One of them can be 
taken to pieces, in case of waterfalls being in the 
way of the expedition. The steamboats, one of 
which is a screw, have all flat bottoms, and when 
laden draw only 3} feet of water. Capt. Magnan 
intends erecting stations at the Niger delta, viz., 
at Karimana, at Tombuktu and Bamaku. From 
the latter places, caravans are to be despatched 
regularly to Algiers and Senegambia, and 4 
regular steamboat navigation is to be established 
on the Niger. 

The magnificent and unique collection of porce- 
lain belonging to the celebrated Sevres manufactory 
is at length about to be exhibited in a manner 
worthy of its excellence. A new Museum for its 
display has been erected, which is so arranged as to 
comprise three distinct collections. The first will be 
composed of every description of foreign china, and 
of specimens of the materials of which it is com- 
posed. The second will contain specimens of every 
description of French earthenware, and the third 
patterns of the produce of the Stvres manufacture 
since its establishment. The new Museum has been 
erected by command of Napoleon the Third, who 
has ordered that the old and inconvenient Museum 
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shall be converted into a barrack for the pontoneers: 
of the Imperial Guard. Apropos of the ceramic art, 


we may take this opportunity of stating that the | can be shown that Dr. D'Orsan’s photographs were | 


problem respecting the origin of the famous Henri 
Deux ware, which has been appropriately called 
‘The Sphinx of Art,’ is said to have been at 
length solved. The Chronique des Arts informs us 
that the mysterious pottery was made at Oiron, 
near Thouars, with Rigné clay, by two artists— 
Francois Charpentier, a potter, and Jean Bernard. 


While students, Ludwig Uhland and Justinus 


Kerner joined in writing an operetta, entitled | 
unpublished ; 


‘Der Barenritter.. The hitherto 
manuscript of this little work has been found 


among Uhland’s papers, and the heirs of the poet | 


have sent it to the musical composer, Herr Fried- 
rich Kiicken, requesting him to set it to music. 
Herr Kiicken, we hear, has commenced the task 
at once. 

The Rev. John Dalton, late vice-rector of the 
English College at Valladolid, sends us some fur- 
ther notes on Simancas and Yuste:—‘“ Any infor- 
mation connected with Simancas will, I am sure, 
be interesting to the readers of the Atheneum. I 
have lately discovered that the first Spanish scholar 
who was allowed to examine the Archives at 
Simancas was Sefior Don Pasqual de Gayangos, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Madrid, 
and well known by his learned work, ‘ The Moham- 
medan Dynasties in Spain,’ which has been trans- 
lated into English. It was in the year 1844 that 
this permission was granted by the Government 
of that day: for centuries before, the gates had 
been closed both against native and foreign scho- 
lars. Another point I should be glad to see 
mentioned in the Atheneum. Many French and 
English writers, when speaking of Yuste, where 
Charles V. retired to spend the evening of his 
days, call it St. Yuste, St. Just and St. Justus— 
as if the monastery was called after the name of a 
saint. But this is not the case. Yuste is the 


name of a small stream which descends from the | 


Sierra, behind the walls of the monastery: hence 
it is called by Spanish writers, ‘El monasterio de 
Yuste.’ (See Siguenga’s ‘Historia del Orden de 
San Geronimo,’ parte ii., p. 191: also, ‘ Retiro, 


Estancia, y Muerte del Emperador Carlos Quinto 


en el Monasterio de Yuste,’ by Don Tomas Gon- 
zalez, who was appointed the ‘ Archivero Mayor’ 
at Simancas on the restoration of Ferdinand the 
Seventh.) Though Ford, in his ‘ Hand-Book for 
Spain,’ and Mr. Stirling, in his ‘ Cloister Life of 
the Emperor Charles V.,’ have stated that the 
monastery derives its name from a small stream, 
and not from a saint, yet the mistake is still made 
by many English writers, as well as French: as, 
for instance, by Mr. Charles Knight, in his ‘ Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia,’ article Charles V., vol. ii, 
p. 178. JoHN Datton.” 
Mr. A. W. Bennett, the publisher of ‘Our Sa- 
tellite,’ writes in answer to Messrs. Smith & Beck: 
“January 12, 1863. 


“The letter from Smith, Beck & Beck, in your , 
impression of the 10th, seems very fairly to raise | 
the question at issue between Mr. Warren De La | 


Rue and Dr. Le Vengeur D’Orsan, as to the relative 
priority of their lunar photographs, and their con- 
sequent value in a scientific point of view. Mr. De 
La Rue’s publishers appear to base their conclusion 
as to the copying of his photographs by Dr. D’Orsan 
on the existence of certain flaws, not only in Mr. 
De La Rue’s negatives, but also in both of Dr. 


D’Orsan’s published photographs, presented by him | 


to the scientific world as original representations 
of different periods of lunation. It is evident 
that photographs taken from a body like the moon, 
Which presents, at periodically recurring intervals, 
not only precisely the same appearance as to luna- 
tion, but also, at longer intervals, of libration also, 
if taken by independent observers, may, and under 
certain circumstances must, bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other, such as photographs taken 
from but few other natural bodies would admit 
of. To distinguish between minute flaws in the 
negative, and hitherto undiscovered “ flaws,” so 
to speak, on the surface of the moon, would 
Tequire a most accurate and critical series of 
observations. But Messrs. Smith &. Beck will 
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; themselves acknowledge that any such apparent 
| evidence of copying would fall to the ground if it 
taken prior to February 1858, the date of Mr. 
| De La Rue’s. Now this I am authorized by Dr. 
| D’Orsan to state is the case; he is prepared on his 
| part to reciprocate their offer, and to show to any 
| Scientific gentleman really anxious to investigate 
| the subject, both his own original negatives and 
| the exact date of their production. It is on this 
originality that Dr. D’Orsan rests his sole claim to 
; any merit as a worker in seleno-photography, and 
on this ground alone that the patronage of the 
scientific world is solicited to ‘Our Satellite.” On 
the question raised by you as to any right Dr. 
D’Orsan might claim to ‘share the honour conferred 
by the Royal Astronomical Society on Mr. De La 
Rue,’ he is not anxious himself to assert any such 
| claim, but rather to leave it to the unbiassed judg- 
' ment of the scientific world. To show how little 
idea either author or publisher has had of setting 
up rival claims to those of Mr. De La Rue, I may 
mention, that before the publication of No. 1 of 
‘Our Satellite’ in August last, the photographs 
included in it were shown to Mr. Joseph Beck; they 
were also exhibited at the recent meeting of the 
‘British Association for the Advancement of 


Science,’ held at Cambridge; and it was not till | 


in the sense mentioned above, and occasional 
instances of exceedingly well-marked systems of 
anti-cyclones. The loci of highest and lowest 
barometer were separated in his charts by distances 


| of from 1,000 to 2,000 miles; and Mr. Galton con- 
‘cludes that whenever there are limited areas of 


very high and very low barometers at distances 
not exceeding the above, a line drawn from the 
former to the latter will be cut in all cases by 
winds coming from the left.—‘ On the Immunity 
enjoyed by the Stomach from being digested 
by its own Secretion during Life,’ by Dr. Pavy. 
The author, after stating that the “living principle” 
suggested by John Hunter as the protecting agency 
did not stand the test of experiment, for it had been 
shown that the tissues ef living animals might be 
dissolved by the stomach secretion, said that the 
prevailing notion of the mucous lining of the 
organ serving as its source of protection by its sus- 
ceptibility of constant renewal during life was 
equally untenable ; for he had found by experiment 
that a patch of entire mucous membrane might 
be removed, and food would afterwards be digested 
in the stomach without the stomach itself presenting 
the slightest sign of attack. The view propounded 
by Dr. Pavy was one dependent on chemical prin- 
ciples. The existence of acidity was an absolutely 
essential condition for the accomplishment of the 


after the publication of the first part.that I received | act of digestion. Now, the walls of the stomach 
any hint of the suspicions as to the claim of the | being permeated so freely as they are during life 
work to originality which are conveyed in Smith & | by a current of alkaline blood, would render it im- 


Beck’s letter, and which I am most anxious should 
be satisfactorily disposed of. Yours, &c. 

“ ALFRED W. BENNETT.” 
—The main fact to be noted in this communication 
is, that Dr. D’Orsan has not yet given the dates of 
his lunar observations. The question of priority, 
therefore, remains in doubt. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS, NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admission, One Shilling. 

JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall.—The TENTH AN- 
NUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
living a Artiste, is — daily from 9°30 a.m. to 5 P.M. 

a C . 





NOW_OPEN.—THE ART EXHIBITION for the RELIEF 
of the DISTRESS in the COTTON DISTRICTS. —6, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall. Open from Ten till Four.—Admission, 1s. 

F. W. DICEY, Hon. Sec. 


THE GEORGE CRUIKSHANK GALLERY, EXETER 
HALL, contains a Selection of over a Thousand of his PROOF 
ETCHINGS, SKETCHES, &e. (embracing a Period of upwards of 
Fifty Years); together with THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS.— 
Open daily, from Ten to Five o’clock.—Admission, One Shilling ; 
from Half-past Seven to Half-past Nine in the Evening, Sixpence. 





SCIENCE 
—+— 
SOCIETIES. 
Royat.—Jan. 8.—Major-General Sabine, Pre- 
| sident, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read :—‘ Application of the Theory of Polyedra to 
the Enumeration and Registration of Results,’ by 
the Rev. T. P. Kirkman.—‘ Contributions towards 
the History of the Monamines: V. Note on the 
Action of Iodide of Methyl on Ammonia ;’ VI. 
Transformation of Aniline into Benzoic Acid,’ by 
Dr. Hofmann.—‘ A Development of the Theory 
of Cyclones,’ by F. Galton, Esq. As a limited 
area of very low barometer is a locus of light, 
ascending currents, which are indraughted from all 
sides in cyclonic spirals ; so Mr. Galton maintains 
that a similar area of very high barometer is a locus 
of dense, descending currents, which disperse on 
all sides in anti-cyclonic curves. The curvature of 
| the cyclone being retrograde in our hemisphere, 
that of the anti-cyclone is direct, owing to the 
same well-known fundamental causes, acting in a 
modified manner. The area of the cyclone is one 
of storm and rain, that of the anti-cyclone one of 
calms and fair weather. An anti-cyclone is en- 
abled to feed a cyclone without abruptgess, for the 
very reason that its curvature has an opposite 
character; just as a contrary rotation on the part 
of two wheels is a necessary condition of their mov- 
ing in gear or in unison. The experience of simul- 
taneous charts of the weather of Europe extending 
over ninety-three epochs of observation, compiled and 
shortly to be published by Mr. Galton, showed an 





almost invariable deflection of the wind-currents 


possible that their digestive solution could occur. 
| After death, however, the blood being stagnant, 
| there would not be the resistance to the penetration 
| of the digestive menstruum with the retention of 
its acid properties that existed during the occur- 
' rence of a circulation, and thus the stomach became 
attacked when death took place during the digestive 
process, notwithstanding it had previously been 
| maintained in so perfect a state of security. Dr. 
Pavy, in advocating this view, brought forward 
| experiments which showed that digestion of the 
stomach might be made to take place during life. 
| Whenever the circumstances were such that an acid 
| liquid in the stomach could retain its acid proper- 
| ties whilst tending to permeate the walls of the 
| organ, gastric solution was observed. The question 
' of result resolved itself into degree of power between 
| acidity within the stomach and alkalinity around. 
| It did not appear that the digestion of living frogs’ 
legs and the extremity of a living rabbit’s ear 
introduced through a fistulous opening into the 
' stomach offered any valid objection to his view. In 
| the case of the frogs’ legs, it might be fairly taken 
that the amount of blood possessed by the animal 
would be inadequate to furnish the required means 
of resistance. In the case of the rabbit’s ear, the 
| vascularity of it being so much less than that of the 
| walls of the stomach, there was nothing unreason- 
| able in conceiving that whilst the one received, the 
other might fail to receive protection from the 
| circulating current, on account of the disparity of 
, power that must belong to the two. 
| GxrocrapHicaL.—Jan. 12.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
' gon, President, in the chair.—Commander Edmund 
R. Fremantle, R.N., the Hon. Robert H. Meade, 
Commander Edwin A. Porcher, R.N., Capt. F. 
Sayer, J. O. Balfour, W. Blunt, W. Fuidge, R. S. 
Gladstone, C. M. Grant, A. Lambert, D. G. 
| Forbes-MacDonald, C.B., A. Michie, C. Wetton 
and G. Worms, Esqs., were elected Fellows.— 
|‘ Ocean Currents on the North-East Coast of 
| America,’ by J. A. Mann.—The President read 
'a@ letter from Dr. Livingstone.—‘ Survey of the 
Physical Condition of the Atlantic, preliminary 
to the laying down of another Electric Cable con- 
| necting Europe with North America,’ by G. C. 
| Wallich. 








GroLocicat.—Jan. 7.—Prof. A. C. Ramsay, 
President, in the chair.—Special General Meeting. 
—It was resolved—That the number of Foreign 
Members be in future limited to forty, instead of 
fifty, as heretofore; that a Class of Foreign Cor- 
respondents be instituted, not exceeding forty in 
number; that the Foreign Members shall be 
elected out of the list of Foreign Correspondents. 
It was also resolved, that the meetings of the 
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Society shall be held in the Society’s Rooms at | 
Somerset House, on and afterthe Anniversary Meet- | 
ing next ensuing. Ordinary General Meeting.— | 
J. Daglish, G. Davies, J. W. Lea and H. M. Jen- | 
kins, Esqs., were elected Fellows. The following | 
communications were read :—‘ On the Lower Car- | 
boniferous Brachiopoda of Nova Scotia,’ by T. 
Davidson, Esq.—‘ On the Gravels and other Super- 
ficial Deposits of Ludlow, Hereford and Skipton,’ 
by T. Curley, Esq. 


SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 8.—F. Ouvry, | 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. Davies 
communicated remarks on some Roman remains, 
such as a fibula and some coins, found in an 
ancient kiln on Charlton Downs. Mr. Akerman 
added a description of these objects.—Mr. Wil- 
liams exhibited a beautiful glass cup on a silver- 
gilt stem, taken at the siege of Boulogne in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and bequeathed to the 
Founders’ Company by Richard Wesley, Master | 
of the Company in 1631.—Mr. C. Faulkner exhi- 
bited a Roman urn, a fragment of Samian ware 
marked DONATVS, the fragments of the rim of a 
dise-shaped object and a tooth of some animal 
found in the urn All these objects were disco- 
vered in a field near Deddington.—Mr. Fairholt 
exhibited a drawing, by himself, of a pistol in the 
Dresden Armoury, accompanied by remarks.— | 
Mr. Augustus W. Franks exhibited eight circular 
fruit-trenchers in a box bearing the arms of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, to a member of which 
they had probably belonged.—Mr. J. G. Nichols 
communicated a copy of the Will of Luke Horne- 
bolt, painter to King Henry the Eighth. The 
Will was proved on the 27th of May, 1544.—Mr. 
Davidson laid before the Society, by the hand of 
Mr. C. Reed, an account of some remains exhumed 
by him in the autumn of last year on Snape Com- 
mon, in the county of Suffolk, comprising a long 
boat-like structure, a Roman gold ring with a 
niccolo stone, and some urns, of which photographs 
were exhibited. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—Jan. 9.—The Very 
Rev. Canon Rock, D.D., in the chair.—Dr. Rock, 
referring to the many and valuable archzological 
treasures that had been exhibited at the periodical 
meetings, gratefully recognized the liberality shown 
by the possessors of works of art and antiquities. 
During the past year the Institute had been specially 
favoured by the Master of the Rolls, who had sent 
for inspection documentary matters of the greatest 
interest,—and the Earl of Winchilsea, who had 
brought for examination the precious drawings and 
memorials collected for Lord Hatton by Dugdale, 
with the unique French version of the Modus for 
holding parliaments, which Dr. Rock had the plea- 
sure to announce would be given in the next ‘Jour- 
nal’ of the Institute, under the editorial care of 
Mr. Duffus Hardy.—The Rev. C. H. Campion gave 
a full description of the mural paintings lately 
found in the church of Westmeston, Sussex, and of 
which some notice had been offered by Mr. Blaauw 
at the previous meeting. The paintings, which 
were assigned to the close of the twelfth century, 
were now completely illustrated by a series of 
tracings and coloured drawings.—Mr. Birch, Keeper 
of Antiquities in the British Museum, then delivered 
@ very interesting discourse on the gold jewelled 
ornaments discovered in Egypt, and sent by his 
Highness the Viceroy to the late International 
Exhibition, where they had been inspected with 
eager curiosity. They were found near Thebes, in 
1859, by M. Mariette, Director of the Viceroy’s 
Museum, and were brought to England under his 
charge. The sepulchre in which their discovery 
was made has been attributed to the Queen Aah 
Holep, mother of Amosis I. of the seventeenth 
dynasty—one of the most remarkable personages | 
in early Egyptian history. After a most interest- 
ing sketch of the condition of public affairs at the | 
period, and the determined conflicts with the Shep- 
herds, invaders from the East, who assumed power- | 
ful hostile dominion in Egypt, Mr. Birch entered 
upon @ minute description of the rich ornaments, 
an exquisite series of drawings of which he was | 
enabled to display through the kindness of Mr. | 
Kiddle, who had fortunately been permitted to | 


| lation, at B.c. 1500 or 1510; but they are possibly 





preserve for us memorials of a collection of objects 
unrivalled in beauty of workmanship and in histo- 
rical interest. From the great richness of the 
colouring, it had been supposed that some portions 
of these precious relics had been enamelled ; but 
this notion Mr. Birch believed to be erroneous: he 
had seen no example of true enamelling on Egyp- 
tian works. In conclusion, he stated that the date 
of these objects may be placed, at the lowest calcu- 


even of higher antiquity.—Mr. Yates pointed out | 
analogies presented by these insignia of an ancient 
Egyptian sovereign with other ancient evidence; 
and Mr. Franks stated his concurrence in the view 
taken by Mr. Birch regarding the want of proof 
that enamel was known to the ancient Egyptians. 
—Mr. Hewett communicated a notice of an ancient 
weapon, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
called the “‘Godenag,” or Good Day.— Various an- 
tiquities were brought for exhibition by Mr. Faulk- 
ner, Capt. E. Hoare, Mr. Bernhard Smith and 
Mr. Webb.—The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P. sent | 
for examination a drawing of a bronze cauldron | 
found in Denbighshire; Dr. F. Keller sent a cast | 
of a unique die for casting Gaulish gold coins, 

lately found at Avenches, in Switzerland; Dr. De | 
Berlanga, on the part of the Marquis de Casa So- 

ring, presented tothe Institute, through Lord Talbot | 
de Malahide, two lithographed fac-similes of the | 
inscribed bronze tablets found near Malaga in | 
1851. Through the liberality of the Marquis of | 
Westminster, a large series of the earliest docu- | 
ments relating to Reading Abbey was sent for 

examination ; and Lord Clifford kindly placed before 

the Meeting the fine Cartulary of Chertsey Abbey, 

preserved in the Library at Ugbrooke. 





InstiTuTE OF British ARCHITECTS.—Jan. 12. 
—Mr. J. Taylor read a paper upon ‘Sundry Sana- | 
tory Building Arrangements.’ 


Entomo.LocicaL.—Jan. 5.—F. Smith, Esq., Pre- | 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. Saunders exhibited some | 
Galls from Southern Africa: one of them was | 
formed in large masses on the roots of a tree from | 
the Zulu country; another, which was rather soft 
to the touch, was formed on a species of Cissus. 
He also exhibited living specimens of a species of 

sruchus, from the seeds of Erythrina Saundersonit. | 
—Prof. Westwood exhibited a large tough pouch 

from Africa, which had been cut off from the 

branch of a tree to which it had been sus- 

pended: it was doubtless the nest of some gre- | 
garious Lepidopterous larva. He also exhibited 
leaves of various plants mined by Lepidopterous 
larvie, and mounted on glass, so as to show the 
larve inside: this mode of exhibiting the miners, 
and the shape and peculiarities of their workings, | 
was due to Mr. Stone, of Brighthampton.— Mr. S. | 
Stevens exhibited a fine species of Psalidognathus 

from Quito, and a remarkable instance of arrested 

development in a specimen of Papilio Pammon 

brought by Mr. A. R. Wallace from the Sulu Islands. 

—Mr. Laing exhibited a peculiar variety of Ellopia | 
fasciaria; and Mr. Stainton, a number of interest- 

ing varieties of Lepidoptera from the collection of , 
Mr. W. H. Bibbs, of Worcester, including Vanessa 

Urtice and Atalanta, Arge Galatea, Arctia Caja, | 
Friogastes lanestris, &c. — Mr. Percy Wormald | 
exhibited a single specimen of Limnephilus nobilis 

(Kolenati), a Trichopterous insect new to this , 
country, and captured at Ruislip in September last. | 
—Mr. Waterhouse exhibited Omalium riparium, 

Homalota levana and H. dilaticornis, and read | 
some notes on those species.—Sir J. Hearsey exhi- | 
bited a collection of thirty-two species of Sphingidz 

from India.—Mr. Saunders read a further paper on | 
the genus Catascopus, containing descriptions of 
seven new species.—Mr. Walker communicated a | 
paper entitled ‘Charactérs of undescribed South 
African Lepidoptera Heterocera, in the collection | 
of W.S. M. D’Urban, Esq.’—Major Parry read | 
‘Observations upon Lucanus Lama (Oliv.) and its 
Synonym.’—The President read some ‘Observa- | 
tions on Ants of Equatorial Africa,’ containing a | 
criticism of some of the statements of M. Du | 
Chaillu with reference to the ants of that region. | 
—Mr. W. F. Kirtz read a paper ‘On the Geogra- 
phical Distribution of European Rhopalocera.’ | 


InstITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Jan, 18,— 
J. Hawkshaw, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
following candidates were elected :—Messrs. J. W, 
Brassington, J. S. Crowley, E. Gotto and G, 
Wilson, as Associates.—The paper read was, ‘On 
Railway Telegraphs, and the Application of Elee. 
tricity to the Signalling and Working of Trains’ 
by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Asiatic, 3.—* The Surya-Siddhanta,’ Mr. W. Spottiswoode - 
* Indian Dates,’ Prof. Goldstiicker. 4 

Royal Institution, 2.—Special Meeting of Members. 

Ethnological, 8.—‘ Nations inhabiting British Birmahy 
Col. Phayre; ‘ Jews of Aden.’ 

— Statistical, 8.—‘* Cotton Trade and Civil War in America, 
Dr. Leone Levi. 

— Royal Institution, 3—‘ Animal Mechanics,’ Prof. Mar. 


Moy. 


Tuss. 


— Engineers, 8.— Railway Telegraphs,’ Mr. Preece. 
ED. Society of Literature, 4}. 
— Meteorological, 7.—Ordinary and Council. —‘ Average 
eight of Barometer, London, for 83 years,’ Mr. Eaton, 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘* Colonization and Convict Labour, 
Hudson’s Bay Territories,’ Mr. Isbister. 
Geological, 8.—‘ N. Extension of Upper Silurian Passage. 
beds, Linley, Salop,’ Messrs. Roberts and Randall; 
* Crustacean Tracks, Old Red Sandstone, Ludlow,’ Mr, 
Roberts ; ‘ Parallel Roads of Glen Roy,’ Mr. Jamieson, 
Tuavurs. Royal Academy, 8.— Architecture,’ Prof. Smirke. 


oyal, 8}. 
_ 9c" anna 3.—‘ Chemical Affinity,’ Prof. Frank. 
and. 


Antiquaries, 8}. P 
Institution, 8.—* Radiation through the Earth’s 
Atmosphere,’ Prof. Tyndall. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Life and Death,’ Mr. Savory. 


Fri. 
Sar. 





FINE ARTS 
—— 
EXHIBITION FOR LANCASHIRE. 

Tuis isa collection of works mainly by amateurs; 
it shows in some of the examples how many good 
artists too-kind Fortune has spoiled by not keeping 
them to Art as a profession. We often find in such 


| gatherings that a large number of our amateurs have 


every qualification to make them painters but the 
necessity to be so. Besides the estimable executants 
whose benevolence has led them to contribute, are 
several men of note who appear here with the same 
intention. The success of their common efforts 
was attested on Tuesday last by a crowded “private 
view,” and the sale of examples to the value of 
more than six hundred pounds. The whole sur- 
passes in interest any amateur exhibition we have 
seen. The noteworthy professionals who are repre 
sented here are, amongst others, Messrs. C. W. Cope, 
E. Creswick, W. Cooke, W. Mulready, C. L. Stan- 
field, D. Roberts, F. Leighton, P. H. Calderon, 
J.E. Millais, Lindgren, J. Sant, J. Sutcliffe, G. P. 
Boyce and Mrs. Bodichon. 

Mr. Cope has a pretty drawing, Sleeping Child 
(No. 505), very well drawn and expressive; also 
Female Head (506), and A Study (511), all studies 
of parts of pictures.— Mr. Cooke’s contributions are 
sketches from Venice, From the Giardini Publici 


| (505a), and T’wo Sketches of Venice (506 a); a figure, 


Gardener (731), and 726, 737; all interesting as from 
his hand and effective studies.—Mr. Mulready is 
the most generous contributor, with a small picture, 
executed in his best manner, that has been, we 
believe, engraved, entitled The Disobedient Prophet 
(507), he who fell among lions. He lies in the rocky 
place of desolation, the brutes stalking watchfully 
by, and assistants hastening near. The drawing 
of the nude in the chief figure is admirable; so 
is the colour of the flesh—a beautiful picture: 
This artist sends also several of his inimitable 
studies with the pen (512, &c.).—Mr. Stanfield is 
hardly less liberal, with more than one excellent 
drawing, the best being Val d’Ossau (686),—st. 
David's, S. Wales (689),—Muleteer (723),—Contra- 
bandista (734), and Dover (736). Val d’Ossaw is ® 
splendid study of rocks solidly done, and more 
richly coloured than is usual with the painter. No. 
515, by the same, Study from Nature, is hardly less 
good.—Mr. Roberts’s two drawings of the Entrance 
to Calais Harbour (516, 517) are distinguished by 
the deft outlining and spirit of his earlier mono 
chrome studies. That showing Fort Rouge is best- 
See also 724, 725 and 735.—Mr. Leighton’s gift i 
a most exquisite Study of a Head (618).—Mr. Mil- 
lais sends the drawing from the finest piece of com: 
position he has produced, being that to ‘‘ Dora,” 
in the illustrated edition of Mr. Tennyson’s Poems, 
entitled Dora (681).—Mr. Sutcliffe has Waterfall 


in Borrowdale (120), a strongly-painted piece of 


rainy sunlight on the mountain-side. 
Of the works sent by amateurs now let us speak. 
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Miss C. Jenkinson’s sketch of Lago Maggiore (14) 
has dealt well with the glittering, darkening levels 
of the lake, and the distant peaks, seen in varied 
tones, one behind the other. — Lady Belcher's 
Pluskardine Abbey (18), though heavy and cold in 
colour, has some excellent drawing and good tone; 
the grey ruin amongst trees—Mr. A. Severn’s 
View of the Thames, from Westminster (19), is 
almost painty and crude enough in colour to dis- 
suade one from admiring its show of feeling for 
tone, atmospheric and local fidelity. The sentiment 
of this picture is the best amongst its qualities.— 
Dr. Haden is one of the best etchers we know; 
more than one drawing here attests his skill in 
producing natural effect beautifully, and his artist- 
feeling in giving meaning to the themes he chooses. 
See the melancholy look given to the Entrance to 
Mytton Hall (115), and the true English look of 
the sunny Lyham Reach (118).—Mrs. Coltman’s 
Study of Rocks (130) shows nature treated picto- 
rially, but really well withal; also her clever 
suggestion of the French feeling for landscape, 
Sketch by a French Artist (131),—a fuzziness of 
trees, opening to a warm blue vista, that might be 
anything and everything. Very excellent is Miss 
Hampson’s Claudian Aqueduct (133), a bold and 
sound study.—Dr. Chambers’s Ronda, Andalusia 
(140), shows the well-known ravine with its won- 
derful bridge; its rocky sides have been rendered 
with unusual felicity in gradation of tone and 
colour. See those to the left, from the sky-line to 
their base. The aloes are ill drawn. 

Hardly anything can better show how widely 
diffused is the practice of drawing and painting 
amongst us at the present day than the names of the 
persons who contribute to this collection. We have 
Peeresses, Peers, Regius Professors of Medicine, 
Deans, Honourables, Captains, Reverends, Majors, 
Doctors of Medicine and Divinity, Major-Generals, 
Queen’s Counsellors, M.P.s, and Commoners whose 
very names are exciting to the heralds. 





Finz-Art Gossip.—A very good Exhibition of 
Photographs has been opened by the Photographic 
Society, in the galleries of Suffolk Street. Land- 
scape has a more prominent place this year than 
usual; but there are endless examples of album 
portraits and a few attempts at elaborate composi- 
tions. Among the landscapes our readers should 
examine carefully a series of studies by Col. Stuart 
Wortley. They are simple pictures of sea, sky 
and coast-line, nearly all taken on the shore at and 
near Naples; but for truth, power and delicacy 
combined, they surpass nearly everything we have 
yet seen from a lens. Mr. Thurston Thompson’s 
copies of pictures, especially Turner’s, should not 
be overlooked. Mr. Bedford has contributed his 
Eastern sketches to the Exhibition. A large com- 
position by Mr. Robinson, called ‘Bringing Home 
the May,’ which stands over the mantelpiece, is 
worthy of attention. It is an illustration of 
Spenser, and is perhaps the first picture yet com- 
posed mechanically. It has some very beautiful 
effects. Indeed, the Exhibition repays one for 
a visit, and is highly creditable to the Society. 
We must, however, protest in the name of Art 
against the increase of coloured portraits. 


We do not remember any stronger proof of the 
necessity under which we are to appoint an intel- 
ligent Edile empowered to decide upon the archi- 
tectural aspect of public works, than is afforded 
by the completion of an ugly railway arch and 
its paltry screen right across the southern foot of 
London Bridge. This is for the use of the South- 
Eastern Extension Railway to Charing Cross, is 
carried about twenty feet above the road level, 
completely shuts out the fine view of London 
Bridge, and darkens, so to say, the handsome road 
most cruelly. This structure, for the sake of which 
St. Thomas’s Hospital has been pulled down, comes 
80 close upon the Church of St. Saviour, the 
finest Gothic building in Surrey, that it is now 
Wholly shut in from the south. Whatever econo- 
mical or sanatory reasons might exist for remov- 
ing the hospital, there could be none for replacing 
it by a line of common arches, which spoil the 
vista of a grand bridge and hide a great church. 
We question if it was imperative to carry the 





railway above instead of beneath the existing 
highway and out of sight. When we add to 
these lamentable blunders the substitution, by 
the same railway company, of the unsatisfactory 
bridge at Hungerford for the elegant structure by 
Brunel, it will be seen how heedless their engineer 
has been of the beauty and dignity of London 
streets. The viaduct in Southwark might surely, 
even at its present level, have been borne upon 
open iron arches, so that a new picturesque 
element would appear, in place of the blind and 
coarsely-designed viaduct now built. An Edile 
with common sense and taste would spare us the 
ridiculous exhibition of waterworks in Trafalgar 
Square—would insist upon something like decent 
Art being employed in the works at the north end 
of the Serpentine, where a great deal of money has 
been wasted upon trashy ornamentation. The rail- 
way station in the Marylebone Road, near Albany 
Street, is another eyesore, where so-called “ orna- 
ment” has made a work offensive which proffered 
a good opportunity of special character and an 
excellent site. The London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway is to cross Ludgate Hill,—let us hope with 
less disgraceful heedlessness of St. Paul’s than 
has been shown in the Borough for St. Saviour’s. 

The exterior restorations of Notre Dame, Paris, 
include replacing the series of statues of the Kings 
of France, from Clovis to Philip Augustus, which 
was broken by the destruction of eight of them 
during the Revolution, in 1793. There are twenty- 
eight in all. 

A friend in Munich writes to us on the prospects 
of Art for 1863.—‘‘ Two important undertakings 
are annouuced for this year:—an International 
Exhibition of Pictures to begin in May, and a Per- 
manent Exhibition of works for sale. The first 
project is only in its infancy, but being a child of 
rapid growth will, no doubt, come to maturity 
before the other. Every three years an exhibition 
is held in Munich, and artists are sure to send to 
one that occurs with such regularity. 
permanent Exhibition of the Works of Munich 
Painters that are for sale, although very much 
needed, is not certain of foundation. Englishmen 
who have visited this place with a view of studying 
the modern Art for which it is chiefly renowned, 
must have felt the want of some guide to the stu- 
dios, some central collection of the latest paintings. 
Neither the New Pinacothek nor the Kunst - Verein 


supplies this want, and buyers are thus thrown on_ 


the judgment of the valet-de-place or the picture- 
dealer. At present the artists who have a place 
on the walls of the New Pinacothek are certain to 


be largely encouraged, while younger men who | 


have not yet attained such eminence, or older men 
whom the caprice of King Ludwig has disregarded, 
are perhaps almost in want of bread.. I have been 
told on good authority that a painter of merit who 
was in needy circumstances, and could not get any 


market for his pictures, happened to sell two tothe | 


King, and has ever since been so much employed 
that he cannot find time to execute his works with 
the care that formerly distinguished them. On the 
other hand, the Kunst-Verein, where the newest 
works are exhibited, cannot pretend to represent 
the Art of Munich, and the yearly purchases of the 
Committee do not include more than five or six pic- 
tures of merit. The object of the Kunst-Verein is 
not to encourage Art, but to support poor artists, 
and pictures are generally bought on this principle, 
without the least regard to their merits. When we 


consider that a Committee is chosen of painters | 


and connoisseurs to decide on the purchases 
to be made by the Kunst-Verein, we must be 
astonished at most of their selections. The very 
meanest works are bought at the same price 
as others of decided ability, and the people 
who frequent the rooms seem to have no 
canons of taste beyond those supplied by the Com- 
mittee. As there are five or six hundred painters 
in Munich, many of whom have a European repu- 
tation, it is not too much to say that two good 
genre pictures, a few scenes of peasant life, and a 
dozen landscapes, are a very small and inadequate 
yearly production. Yet, unless the stranger hap- 
pened to be in Munich at one of the triennial 
Exhibitions, he would not easily have the means of 
forming a more favourable judgment. The esta- 


But the | 


blishment of a permanent Exhibition will, no doubt, 
remedy these evils. But the extent of royal 
patronage, the public works that have been exe- 
cuted and are being executed, have prevented any 
general experience of them,—the more as great 
patrons are not confined to Munich. It was stated 
the other day that there was some chance of a 
German Academy being founded in Rome, similar 
to that possessed by the French, and it was hinted 
in the official paper here that King Ludwig might 
leave by will his Villa Matta for that purpose. 
But King Ludwig has replied that he is strongly 
opposed to the idea; and as the Villa Matta is his 
private property, the scheme may be supposed to 
have fallen. The words ‘ private property’ have an 
ominous meaning when we remember the actions 
of some Italian princes, and when we are told that 
| the public buildings in Munich which King Lud- 
| wig paid for from his privy purse are still considered 
| his own possessions. When Pericles threatened to 
| complete the Parthenon out of his own funds and 
place his name upon it, we suppose he did not mean 
| to devote the salary allowed him as chief of the 
| State toa reflection upon the stinginess of the State, 

or to put his private name on anything which had 
| come indirectly out of the public money.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


JLAR CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
0 Y¥ EVENING NEXT, January 19.—Pianoforte, Herr 
Pauer; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists: 
Miss Banks and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.— 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.: Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell 
& Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


MONDAY POPU 
n MONDA 


| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mass for a Four-part Chorus, with Orchestra— 
| [ Messe, &c.]. Composed by R. Schumann, Op. 147, 
| No. 10 of his Posthumous Works. (Leipzig, 
Rieter-Biedermann ; London, Ewer & Co.) 
In any ordinary case, the circumstances of publica- 
tion announced as above would have furnished a 
reason for some reserve in criticism. The hand, for 
the most part, should be lightened which is laid on 
posthumous works ;—seeing that they may have been 
held back in the lifetime of their author for revi- 
sion, if not from a sense of their utter unworthi- 
ness. Such, it is needless to point out (for the blind 
idolaters will listen to no representations on the 
subject), is the case with Mendelssohn’s early com- 
positions, not destroyed, indeed, by himself, but 
judiciously kept by him from publicity, because 
unworthy of his reputation. The number affixed 
to this work by Schumann places it in the cate- 
gory of mature productions. Moreover, it has all 
the peculiarities of style which distinguish other 
of his owned writings, such as ‘ Paradise’—‘ The 
Rose Pilgrimage,’—peculiarities calculated to exer- 
cise a baneful influence on those whom they enthral, 
and to deaden their senses to the fact that, allow- 
ing the works of the master a certain merit, they 
nevertheless belong to a period of decay and un- 
| healthy taste. 

We cannot, for the sake of a few songs (which 
make a sort of oasis, overvalued by reason of the 
barrenness of the desert which they diversify), and 
a few juvenile pieces for the pianoforte, disdained 
by-their writer as obvious and trivial, consent to 
‘‘enter on the list” of great composers a man 
so deficient in melody, so licentious to impurity 
in harmony, so imperfect in technical skill, and so 
| frequently false in expression, as Schumann. It is a 
treason to beauty, to truth, to knowledge, to repre- 
sent him (as Germany is now disposed to do) in the 
| light of Beethoven’s continuer—as the man in. the 

depths of whose poetic genius the shallow and 
correct works of Mendelssohn are being rapidly 
swept out of sight to their right level, as so many 
| mediocrities. Why, even in any one of the few 
posthumous Quartetts by the composer of ‘ Fide- 
lio’ (so disastrously appealed to as models and 
points of departure), there are more of the delicious 
‘thoughts which create thoughts,” by seizing and 
charming the ear, than in the entire mass of over- 
wrought and morbid composition by Schumann 
| which we are invited to digest. Think (to give 
| but a single instance) of the strange fragmentary 
Op. 130; which, besides the unintelligible freaks 
, and rhapsodies of its first movement, contains such 
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subjects as those of the Presto, of the Andante con 
moto (over-confused though it be), of the German 
Dance, of the Cavatina, of the impish Finale. 
Think (to come to a more exact parallel) of the 
first ideas of Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solennis,’ spoiled 
as that strange colossal composition is by exag- 
gerations and defiances which do not bespeak 
strength, but weakness,—not discovery, but bewil- 
dered misapplication of resource. There is not 
one of the numbers which compose that Mass 
which does not arrest the ear at first by the 
announcement of some bold, distinct, expressive 
musical phrase, proclaiming the presence of a 
poet. There is not one of the numbers in this 
Mass of Schumann’s the subject of which might 
not have been thrown off by any one allowing 
his pen to wander over the stave by chance. This 


dreary platitude—this utter want of freshness, if | 


not feeling—have, nevertheless, a great advantage 
for the person who can induce his audience to 
consider him as profuund. The public comes to 


prize the plainest of chords, the most obvious of | 


contrivances, the most paltry bar of stale melody, 
by contrast, as so many revelations. There are 
persons in Germany who go into ecstasies over the 
comic-opera Chorus about ‘‘Allah’s Throne,” in 


Schumann’s ‘ Paradise,’ because of the commonest | 


of common imitations,—who admire the opening 
song of the same Cantata (forgetting that in it 
they are admiring Beethoven’s ‘ Mai-Lied’),— 
perhaps because they contrast so meekly with the 
sickening dullness of the Pestilence scene—with 
the excruciating cries of the Peri announcing her 
* Joy, joy for ever!” as she enters Paradise. 

To avoid possible mistake, it is worth while to 
note certain points presenting themselves during 
the tedious journey which an examination of this 
Mass has proved to us. The “ Kyrie,” in c minor, 
has a certain gravity and pomp in its march; and 
this is conducted with less eccentricity and torment 
to the voices, and more respect for the import of 
the text, than will be found in other portions of 
the service. Schumann starts his “Gloria” ona 
group of notes, rather than a phrase, so artfully 
contrived as to mystify the ear as to the key 
(c major):—this is obviously a darling notion with 
him, since it is repeated obtrusively again and 
again, without any reason, save that of the 
writer’s obstinacy. The subject, introduced in 
order to show science (Letter A, page 11), is 
bad for its purpose, because mean and common, 
and not bettered by the writer’s disregard 
of the voices. They must be automatons, not 
singers, who can grasp the intervals with cer- 
tainty. But your new German holds that the 
voice, with all its peculiarities and privileges, is 
utterly unworthy of conciliation or consideration. 

e phrase “Et in terra” will say little to any 
one. The “ Laudamus” (by way of profound 
expression) is an agitated minor group of notes. 
The “ Gratias agimus” is as uncouth as if the 
writer’s meaning had been to express exhaustion 
and satiety, not gratitude. Far better, because 
more musician-like, is the episodical treatment of 
the ‘‘ Domine Deus” (where the orchestra sets off 
a vigorous morsel of chant). The modulations in 
the “Quoniam” are repulsively crude; and to 
those who conceive that sound and sense should 
not be two, the setting of the words ‘Tu solus 
altissimus” (four times repeated, and thus obviously 
meant to be a point), may be fairly commended 
as monstrous. The opening of the final strophe, 
**Cum Sancto Spiritu,” with the placid and large 
“Amen,” is better,—one of the best things in 
the Mass. After this, recurrence is made to the 
no-phrase which commenced the “Gloria”; then 
comes the usual amount of elaboration, and the 
second division of the Service ends. 

The ‘‘Credo” is notoriously that portion of the 
Mass which offers the greatest difficulties to the 
composer, owing to the variety of clauses included 
in the act of Faith. Yet, in his First Mass, Beet- 
hoven could bind these nobly and symmetrically 
together, and, in his Second Mass, announce an- 
other mode of treatment by a cementing phrase 
on the word “ Credo,”—which device Schumann 
has awkwardly and languidly adopted. —At p. 39, 
there is some large and simple writing on the 
words “et ex Patre natum.” After this the 


| author wanders into unpleasant vagueness, till we 
larrive at Letter F, page 41, where the text is dis- 
|located, and the clauses “descendit de ccelis "— 
| “et incarnatus est,” &c.— crucifixus” (the last 
how stupendously set by Sebastian Bach !) are tied 
|together by a mysterious phrase for the basses, 
| which might never have suggested itself had there 
|not previously existed the 7'rio to the Scherzo in 
Beethoven’s Archduke Rudolph Trio. Curiously 
|enough, the words “et sepultus est” are decked 
out by a sort of “ Will-o’-the-wisp” figure, which, 
supposing it found in a French “ sensation-scene,” 
would drive the picturesque pedants of thenewschool 
into fits. Nor is there anything more grotesque in 
music than will be found in page 45, on the phrase 
“ sedet ad dexteram Patris, et iterum venturus est 
cum gloria.” The leap to the last word, and the 
scream on it, may belong to the future ; but if they 
be accepted as sufferable, all art and reverence 
of the past must thenceforth and for ever be 
| abolished. 
The “Sanctus” in 4-2 tempo has a fatally ancient 
|look; but the mystery thereof mainly lies in the 
notation. The Ofertorium, a soprano solo, bears 
|a likeness, as close as one piece of colourless ware 
can bear to another, to many a vague and doleful 
Lied about “‘ yearning,” or ‘ gloom in the heart,” 
}or “summer noon,” which we recollect from Schu- 
mann’s hand, and is credited with intensity because 
of its absence of explicable meaning. The skipping 
|  Pleni sunt coeli” comes in odd contrast with such 
|a studied piece of formalism as the “ Sanctus.” 
|The “ Hosanna” flows more smoothly, but the 
| phrases are poor; and the ‘ Benedictus,” that 
| favourite and fortunate movement, claims the dis- 
| tinction of being the one ‘“ Benedictus” we could 
name not having the slightest pretext of an idea. 
In barrenness, however, it is outdone by the 
‘*O salutaris,” for a bass voice. The ‘“‘ Amen” is 
figurative on a subject not worth the trouble of 
working. Lastly come the ‘ Agnus” and the 
| Dona.” The first movement is curious as an 
assortment of yawns. If the contralto part can 
| be executed in tune by any choristers, they must 
be voices from brass and iron, not flesh and blood. 
Towards the close of the ‘“ Dona,” ‘the cloudy 
|scene begins to clear” (p. 83); but the phrase 
which leads the Mass to its close (p. 85) is one of 
those uncouth groups of notes, alike “ without 
nature and without grace” (as the Irish lady said 
|of the growing of the Indian fig), which are to be 
accepted as an example of concealed melody by 
those who find in Schumann a prophet, a poet 
| and a pioneer. 
| We are not of this congregation. The character 
attempted in this journal eighteen years ago of 
|Schumann as a composer, stands before us clear 
|and emphatic as the character which we repeat 
jto-day. The driftings of fashion hither or thither 
| —the allowances claimed for want of new idea, mis- 
called progress—the vacant desire for change (as if 
|change implied novelty), have little influence over 
| those who cannot be made to see that crooked is 
| straight, that a broken nose is as seductive as a 
feature chiselled by Phidias, or that a flat surface 
|implies more relief than one including clear lights, 
| pure half-tints and deep shadows. As a specimen 
| of vacancy and platitude, claiming for themselves 
|the honours of profound thought and choice wis- 
| dom, it is hard to fancy anything more remarkable 
than this Mass by Schumann appears to us. 





CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Our best wishes and 
approval go with the Popular Concerts, in propor- 
tion as they follow out the path which now seems 
opening—that, namely, of venturing music which 
is forgotten, or unfamiliar, or awaiting its verdict. 
From the first, the average style of performance 
there has left little to desire. To Germany we must 
look for the model-tradition and execution of Ger- 
man music; but these concerts, offered to audiences 
two thousand strong, have closely emulated and 
equalled the best of the kind which could be given at 
Leipzig, Berlin, Frankfort, or Vienna, not merely 
in quality of execution, but in appreciation of the 
listeners. Yet, at this very time, pedants are 
asking, “Are the English really musical?” There 
is nothing in France comparable to them. The 
far-famed Quartett party led by M. Maurin, which 








hardly keeps together a public audience, though 
lauded to the skies as the quintessence of perfection, 
as holding the key which has unlocked the myste. 
ries of Beethoven’s last compositions, gives to our 
poor judgment too much conceit in place of real 
expression,—too much polish to an excess of minute. 
ness in place of that finish which is acceptable 
inasmuch as it is well proportioned. Thus much 
in point of manner. On Monday St. James’s Hall 
was, as usual, very full: even though some collapse 
might naturally have been expected as following 
the unusual excitement of Herr Joachim’s las 
appearances. The most unfamiliar work was Hum. 
mell’s Military Septett: a cheerful, rich composi. 
tion, with enough idea, skill and combination to 
make it acceptable occasionally, though not so fre. 
quently as the grander Septuor in D minor. W 
not give one or two of his best solo Sonatas a 
trial, that for instance in D major, which is so fine 
and solid as a piece of bravura? Next Monday, we 
observe with pleasure, a fair opportunity is to be 
given of judging Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet, 
Op. 44. A Quintett by Schubert will also be played 
for the first time, and a Romance by Viotti, together 
with specimens by Haydnand Beethoven. This is 
as it should be.—The singers were Miss Banks 
and Mr. Winn. The latter sang M. Gounod’s 
‘ Nazareth,’ which noble Canticle is coming into 
request among our bass singers, grave though it be, 

It was evident from the first concert of Mr, 
Henry Leslie's Choir, thatits Director does not intend 
to sleep on the successes of former seasons, but is 
anxious to make progress. The concert opened 
with a fine ‘Kyrie’ by Leo, which was excellently 
performed. After this came a setting of the 
Laureate’s ‘Sweet and low,’ by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, full of delicate beauty—a thoroughly 
attractive ‘Lullaby,’ deservedly encored ; a more 
robust Part-song by Mr. Pearsall, and Mr. J. L. 
Hatton’s ‘ May-Pole’ (which hardly merits the care- 
ful finish bestowed on it by Miss Walsh, Mr. Dixon, 
Mr. Matthison and Mr. Hodson); Mr. H. Leslie’s 
taking ‘Flax-Spinner’s Song’ (encored) ; Mr. Bene- 
dict’s healthy and jovial ‘Old May Day ’—the First 
Part closing with Mendelssohn’s eight-part Psalm 
‘Why fiercely rage the Heathen?’ The execution 
of the last-mentioned composition, beautiful, but 
not easy to sustain, was steady, expressive, and 
(the length of the anthem considered) creditably 
precise in tune.—A pianist new to us, who appeared, 
Herr Coenen, was not “up to the mark” of the 
concert. Chopin’s grand, yet fantastic Polonoise 
in A flat is beyond the new-comer’s grasp.—The 
Second Part of the concert, among other interesting 
things, included a spirited part-song, ‘Sir Knight! 
Sir Knight! oh whither away?’ by Miss Macirone. 
—One-half of the next concert, on February 4th, 
is to be devoted to the Welsh Melodies as arranged 
by Mr. John Thomas. The rage for this national 
music, at the time present, is thoroughly justifiable: 
a little curious, likewise. 





Lycrum.—This theatre, which has been recently 
placed under the management of Mr. Fechter, re- 
opened on Saturday. The interior has been cleaned 
and renovated, and now looks remarkably attrac- 
tive. The chandeliers have been replaced by sun- 
lights, and the ceiling bears in its compartments 
the names of the great English dramatists from 
Shakspeare to Knowles. The ventilation, also, 
has received due attention from Messrs. Defries & 
Sons, to whom we are indebted for the improved 
lighting. The performance opened with a slight 
farce, or sketch as it is called in the bills, entitled 
‘A Sudden Attack,’ of no great merit and les 
probability. That a lady of title should become 
the landlady of a lodging-house, and that a Captain 
of the Guards should introduce himself as Mr. 
Brown, a fishmonger, and refuse to be dislodged 
until the mistress of the house consents to marty 
him, appears to be regarded by the playwright 3 
among the ordinary occurrences of practical life. 
After this absurdity came the great piece of the 
evening,—‘ The Duke’s Motto,’—altered from M. 
Paul Féval, by John Brougham, with the consent 
of the original author. This compliance with the 
International Law does credit to the new manage 
ment. Of ‘The Duke’s Motto’ it is difficult to 
give a sufficient account in a small space. Itis4 
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piece of action and detail, and involves a great 
variety of incidents and agents. 1t depends on 
these; not on dialogue or character. It has, 
indeed, a hero whose adventures form the staple 
argument of the drama. He is a sort of Avenger, 
who through a long life pursues the murderers ofa 
chance friend, and protects his daughter until she 
js restored to her rightful possessions. The gallant 
captain Henri de Lagardére (Mr. Fechter) is the 
name of the man on whom this mission devolves, 
and who performs it so faithfully. At the opening 
of the play, he has a duel on his hands with the 
Duke de Nevers (Mr. F. Charles); but instead of 
fighting with him, he defends him, though in vain, 
from his assassins, directed by the wicked Prince 
de Gonzagues (Mr. G. Vining). However, Lagar- 
dere escapes, carrying with him the Duke’s infant 
daughter, Blanche, and swears to avenge her 
father’s death, as well as to protect the child. The 
above little story forms the subject of a Prologue. 
The main action of the drama is contained in the 
three following acts. Twenty years having elapsed 
since the transaction above stated, we are intro- 
duced to a mountain gorge on the Spanish frontier, 
where some Zingari, with Zillah, their queen (Miss 
C. Leclereq), are assembled ; and after a ballet and 
song, these are visited by Gonzagues and his 
suite. Lagardére and his ward are already present. 
The wicked Prince has married his cousin’s widow; 
but the estates are in abeyance until the life or 
death of Blanche can be certified. Finding that 
Zillah is a foundling, he proposes to substitute her 
for the missing child, and arranges matters accord- 
ingly for a journey to Paris. Among his train is 
sop, a hunchback, the depository of the Prince’s 
yillanous secrets; and in order to take his place, 
Lagardtre forces a duel on him, kills him, and 
then assumes his character and costume. The 
assumption is so perfect, that the audience are 
deceived as well as the Prince. In Paris a family 
council is held, presided over by the Regent 
Orleans; and Lagardére, with Blanche, is there 
also. The council is held in the Oratory of the 
Princess de Gonzagues, in which is the portrait 
of the Duke, her former husband; and Lagardtre 
contrives to apprise her of the intended fraud, and 
to direct her course of action by a voice which she 
supposes to proceed from the portrait. The re- 
sult is that the Princess refuses to recognize 
Zillah as her long-lost daughter; and the full 
solution of the mystery is reserved for the Regent's 
ball. Lagardtre, having confided her secret and 
papers to Blanche, leaves her to the care of Car- 
rickfergus, an Irishman (Mr. John Brougham), 
and proceeds to the Regent's palace, where with 
difficulty he obtains admission. Meanwhile, the 
Prince’s agents have contrived to carry off Blanche 
and her papers ; so that at the moment he expects 
her and her guardian, Carrickfergus gives him the 
appointed signal that all is lost. Under these 
circumstances, Lagardére forfeits his pledge to the 
Princess, and is consigned to prison, whither Gon- 
zagues sends a cowardly assassin to despatch him. 
In the third act, Lagardére outwits his intended 
murderer, makes his escape, resumes his old dis- 
guise of sop, and boldly seeks the Prince. From 
him he learns that Blanche is under the same roof 
with the antechamber and conservatory in the Rue 
St.-Magloire, which forms the last scene ; and then 
suggests a better plan than her murder, namely, 
that she should be married to himself, and thus by 
a degrading alliance made to forfeit her rights. 
The scheme pleases the Prince and his companions, 
and the victim is sent for. Blanche and her pro- 
tector soon understand one another ; and the young 
lady pretends to be subdued by some magical influ- 
ence, and most unexpectedly gives her consent. A 
contract is then signed, and Lagardére affixes his 
signature and throws off his disguise. At this 
moment the Regent enters with his Court, and pre- 
vents the conflict that was about to follow on this 
disclosure. Lagardtre now restores Blanche to her 
mother, but has yet to reveal the murderer of the 
Duke. For this purpose he places in Gonzagues’ 
hands a sealed paper, stating that it contains the 
name of the Duke’s assassin, written by the Duke 
himself immediately before his death. "The Prince 
fears to open the letter, and rushes to a candle to 
consume it,—thus demonstrating his guilt to all 





observers. Nothing is written in the paper, and 
he is betrayed by his own conscience. Challenged 
by Lagardére, he fights a duel on the spot, and is 
killed: and thus justice is appeased for Nevers’ 
death, and Blanche becomes the bride of his 
avenger. The reader will have perceived that in 
such a plot there is much action, many incidents, 
considerable intricacy, and manifest elaboration. 
Even for the time and place in which the story is 
laid, there are also many improbabilities. Of dia- 
logue and character there is, as we have intimated, 
little, and that confined to one of the dramatis 
persone. As to motive, that appears to have been 
scarcely thought of; the main point has been to 
produce a situation in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, and leave the rest to mere suggestion. 
Aided by admirable scenery, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Gates and to Messrs. Cuthbert & 
Dayes, as mere groupings the transactions on 
the stage have a picturesque interest, and the 
story itself moves with a rapidity which engages 
the spectator’s attention in the pursuit. As to 
acting, that is confined to the gallant Captain and 
Mr. Fechter, who carries us through the laby- 
rinth of his adventures with that ease of style 
and that finesse of treatment which can pertain 
only to the practised artist. One charm of his 
performance is the absence of all exaggeration in 
it,—a charm, however, not so much personal as 
national. It marks for the most part the differ- 
ence between the Continental and British schools 
of histrionic art. And this is the chief advantage 
which we hope to obtain by the encouragement of 
a foreign leading actor on the English stage. Tho 
influence of it must be so far beneficial that it will 
soften the asperity and subdue the vehemence in 
which English actors, even those who are artists, 
are too prone to indulge. Mr. Fechter’s manage- 
ment has commenced with a decided success; and 
though the total want of domestic sentiment may 
make the new play less popular than it might have 
been, a run may be predicted for it. 





MosicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—The first 
number of a monthly periodical entitled The 
Musical Review appeared on New Year's Day. 
The increasing interest taken here in all that 
concerns the art augurs well for the success of 
such a publication, supposing it to be competently 
conducted. 

It is said that ‘Mary Tudor’ is the title of Mr. 
Balfe’s new opera. 

Mr. C. Salaman will deliver his lecture on 
“‘Beethoven’s Life and Compositions,” with instru- 
mental and vocal illustrations, (the latter by Miss 
Hughes,) on Thursday next. 

Mr. Wallace is in Paris. A rumour, which we do 
not pretend to guarantee, is in London, stating that 
he has engaged himself to write an Italian opera 
for M. Calzado’s theatre, and that ‘ Lurline’ may 
also be, possibly, given there—translated. In this 
case, what is to become of all the ballads ? 

By signs and tokens not hard to interpret, 
among others an increase of price, particularly 
opportune at the present moment, it may be in- 
ferred that The New York Musical Gazette is 
feeling the influences of the war. It could hardly 
be otherwise. Yet operas and concerts go on as 
usual in the Northern States, though with less 
costly artists than those who were some years 
since allured to the New World by tales of fabu- 
lous gains awaiting them there—At Havana, 
meanwhile, the old Eldorado is still to be found, if 
we are to believe in the reports which arrive of the 
enormous gains and triumphs of Madame Charton- 
Demeur, who is singing there. 

The Life of Madame Schroeder-Devrient, by 
the Baron Alfred von Wolzogen, an extension of 
a former pamphlet into a biography, has just been 
published. 

Florence has lately given a sign of musical action 
in a field of art long too little cultivated there, or at 
best considered as an arena of labour, not pleasure. 
When Dr. Liszt announced “a Study” as forming 
part of the programme of one of his Milanese con- 
certs, a voice from his audience cried, ‘‘I come to the 
theatre to entertain myself, not to study.” —“‘ Questa 
roba” is a phrase we have heard applied by a great 
Italian artist to Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.’ The taste 


—to put it otherwise—for the symphonic, other- 
wise concerted, instrumental music of Germany has 
had no existence in Italy save among the fewest of 
the few. Times are c ing, apparently. The 
love of music, like the poetry of Earth, “ ceaseth 
never.” The Opera of Italy has been driven to its 
last exaggerations, if not sunk to its lowest depths, 
by the wild bombast of Signor Verdi and his imita- 
tors. Betwixt want of training, and the easy laurels 
gathered by male and female bawling, the school 
of singers has been reduced to its lowest ebb. The 
theatres are compelled to call in aid from quarters 
which fifty years ago lay under contempt for their 
inferiority. Amateurs, then, are eagerly beginning 
to learn how to discover and enjoy the riches 
of the tiresome, thoughtful, and scientific world 
of instrumental music. There is now a “‘Boc- 
cherint journal” at Florence, devoted exclusively 
to chamber music (is there such a periodical any- 
where else?). Noble patrons of the art seem 
to be outdoing and rivalling the sympathetic pro- 
ceedings of the Ottobonis and Marcellos. The 
Duke of San Clemente has obtained prizes for 
two Quartetts, from a society for the encourage- 
ment of chamber music. Signor Bottesini has, in 
like manner, won a prize ; also Signor Anichini, a 
young professor of counterpoint at the Institute of 
Florence. 

Mdlle. Trebelli has re-appeared at the Italian 
Opera of Paris.—Mdlle. Artot is carrying every- 
thing before her at Vienna, where Mdlle. Patti is 
expected early next month.—Madame Csillag, who 
went to Barcelona, to sing as Fides in ‘Le Prophite,’ 
is said to have found the theatre there (as can well 
be believed) so inadequate to the representation of 
a complicated and difficult opera, that she threw 
up her en; ment. 

M. Semet’s ‘Ondine,’ after long preparation, 
has been at last brought to the light of the foot- 
lights at the Théatre Lyrique. The critic of the 
Gazette Musicale describes it as having been any- 
thing but successful. The music, he says, is harsh 
and pretentious, overcharged with strange effects 
in attempts at the modern German style. This, in 
the hands of a French composer, is habitually a dis- 
astrous proceeding ; one for which M. Semet’s former 
operas in nowise prepared us—it may, however, have 
been suggested by the home of the legend; which, 
not strange to say, with all its beauty and fantasy, 
and therefore often tried, has never been successful 
on the stage. The heroine’s character, in its exquisite 
delicacy, presents almost as many difficulties to the 
composer as does that of Hamlet. There are per- 
petual changes of light and shade, of feeling and 
humour, which Music cannot follow, without its 
becoming undecided, and therewith fatiguing. 
That M. Carvalho can hardly have expected much 
success for the new ‘Ondine’ may be inferred from 
his cast of the opera. Mdlle. Girard is clever, but 
there is, possibly, no living singer less fitted by 
nature to present the pale, etherially-graceful spirit 
heroine. The other singers, according to the 
French chronicler—even our favourite M. Battaille 
—and the chorus, were painfully out of tune. The 
opera, however, is beautifully put on the stage.— 
Mozart’s ‘Cos) fan tutte,’ with a new story “de- 
rived from Shakspeare’s plays” (it is advertised), 
will shortly be produced, with Mesdames Fauve, 
Lefebvre, Cabel, and Girard, in the principal 

arts. 
: “Herr Wiirst’s ‘ Vineta,’ just produced at Bres- 
lau, is reported by connoisseurs” (writes a friend) 


: to possess no vocal fascination, one or two songs 


excepted; the score to be in the symphonic style 
of the better German masters, but a little heavy 
and overwrought. The scenery and decorations 
carried off the opera.” 

The dramatized version of M. Hugo’s ‘Les 
Misérables,’ by his son M. Charles Hugo, has been 
brought forward at Brussels, under circumstances 
of an excitement, quickened, if not created, by the 
fostering care of Parisian prohibition. The drama 
seems to have been received with a yawning sym- 
pathy throughout the six hours of its duration, but 
not to have succeeded. The story, with its proba- 
bilities, defies even a French dramatist with French 
credulity to appeal to. What could the best of 
the race make of such leading incidents as Val- 
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and his burial there ; of Gavroche’s night-hospitality 
in the bowels of the plaster elephant on the Place 
de Bastile?—Verily, Censorship might have per- 
mitted the piece to appear and perish of its lum- 
bering absurdity, instead of making a success for 
it, as it has done for the ‘Fils du Giboyer,'—an 
answer to which feeble satire, by the way, is about 
to be produced at the Odéon Theatre. 

A noticeable proof of British energy has been 
just given at Plymouth, in the instant restoration, 
if not reconstruction, of the theatre after the late 
serious conflagration. We seem hardly to have 
read to the end of the catastrophe, ere we are told 
of the building having been re-opened, with sur- 
prisingly small trace of its late misadventure. 





MISCELLANEA 

Mezzofanti.—Nothing is more vague than the 
term “knowledge,” especially as applied to lan- 
guages. It embraces everything—the little, the 
more, the much, up to such perfect knowledge as 
is possessed by a cultivated native. The list of 
languages presented at the meeting of the 2nd of 
January, by Mr. Watts, to the Philological Society, 
is aconfused group, in which the same languages are 
quoted under different names, in which several are 
introduced with erroneous designations, and many 
are omitted with which Mezzofanti, and, indeed, all 
philologists of any tolerable competency are more 
or less acquainted. Mezzofanti had studied most of 
the idioms taught by the Propaganda, and parti- 
cularly those orally taught by or to the Missionaries 
dependent upon that great institution: these idioms 
are far more numerous than those cited in the Athe- 
neum. Naturally and necessarily, the amount of 
colloquial power which the Cardinal possessed over 
languages in which he was accustomed to converse 
was very varied. What struck me most in my 
intercourse with the Cardinal, was not the depth, but 
the wide extent of his knowledge, the accuracy of 
his ear, and the correctness of his pronunciation. 
He caught the characteristic euphonisms of lan- 
guage, and had a remarkable acquaintance with 
many obscure dialects confined to small localities. 
Of those of Spain, for example, only two are men- 
tioned,—Spanish (i. e. Castilian) and Catalan; but 
he certainly had knowledge of thrice that number 
of dialects spoken in the Iberian Peninsula. Of 
Italian there are reported Italian (i. e. Tuscan), 
Sicilian and Venetian—a small proportion of those 
with which he was familiar. So, again, he had 
attended to several of the Philippine idioms, only 
one of which is spoken of—the Tagal. Mezzofanti, 
I believe, never pretended to know the various 
dialects of China of which the names are (very 
confusedly and erroneously) given. He had studied 
the Mandarin,—that is, the Court or literary lan- 
guage; but when a friend of mine, who had been 
conversing with him in that dialect, broke off into 
Cantonese (one found in the list), Mezzofanti said, 
“You are not speaking Hwan-hwa” (the literary 
tongue) ; but he was not able to carry forward the 
conversation in the Canton vernacular. The most 
profound philologist whom I have ever known was 
Rask, of Copenhagen. The philologist who made 
himself acquainted with the greatest number of 
dialects was the elder Adelung. B. 

Public Libraries Act, 1855.—Will you permit me 
to call the attention of Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., to the 
recent adverse decisions as to the adoption of the 
Libraries Act in Brighton and in the parish of 
Kensington? The amended Act is framed on the 
principle of law not to carry it. It is encumbered 
with an un-English two-thirds proviso, and a no-poll 
clause. It is hard enough to obtain a majority, but 
a two-thirds majority acts as a prohibition. Had 
a poll been allowed and a simple majority sufficed, 
the Act might have been triumphantly carried in 
Brighton and Kensington, and also in the City of 
London. I hope, in compliance with the wishes of 
the friends of public instruction, Mr. Ewart will 
in the next Session so amend his amended Act as 
to rescind the two-thirds nonsense, and allow a poll 
to be demanded. The Act in its present shape is 
utterly unworkable. MatrHew H. FEIpE. 
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Sung by Mdille. Elvira Behrens. 
CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD, 201, Regent-street, 





ROUTLEDGE’S LIST 


OF 


NEW and STANDARD WORKS, 





FISH-CULTURE. A Practical Guide 
to the Modern System of Breeding and Rearing Fish. By 
FRANCIS FRANCIS. With numerous Illustrations, Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

DISRAELI’S (the Elder) WORKS. 
On the 1st of February will be published, Vol. I. of 
a New Edition of 
DISRAELI’S WORKS. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by his Son. To be completed in Seven 


Monthly Volumes, price 38. 6d. each, crown 8vo. cloth. Vol. I, 
will contain the First Volume of ‘ The Curiosities of Liters. 
ure. 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By 


CHARLES ALSTON COLLINS. Cheap Edition, with Illus. 
trations. 


HOYLE’S GAMES. Modernized by 
G. F. PARDON. With Illustrations. Imp. 16mo. cloth 
gilt, 28. 6d. 

3 vols. royal Svo. cloth, 21. 14s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A, 
F.L.S. With 1,500 original Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, 
Weir, Coleman, Wood, Harvey, Sowerby, and Tuffen West. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLASES. 
Corrected to 1862. 


The COLLEGE ATLAS. 


Thousand. 
Outline. 


Forty-third 
A New Edition, containing 33 Maps Coloured in 
Super-royal 8yo. half bound, 12s. 


The JUNIOR ATLAS, containing 14 


Mews Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half bound, 
8. 6d. 


The COLLEGE CLASSIC 


Coloured in Outline. 


ATLAS, 


Super-royal 8vo. half bound, 12s. 


The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, con- 


taining 15 Maps Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half. 
bound, 5s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the 


WORLD, with 12 Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; 
coloured, 2s, 


The MANUAL of DATES. By Gerorce 
TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo. half bound (950 pp.), 12s. 6d. 
*,* This work is much more comprehensive and complete than 


Haydn’s Dictionary.”—Observer. 


MEN of the TIME. A New Edition, 


brought down to the Present Time. By E. WALFORD. 
Post 8vo. half bound, (850 pp.), 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: How the Great City Grew. 


By GEORGE ROSE EMERSON. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of the late THOS. 


ASSHETON SMITH, Esq. By Sir J. EARDLEY WILMOT. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUSSELL’S DIARY in INDIA. With 


Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 2is. 


WHITE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With Analysis, Index, &c. Post 8yo. cloth, (850 pp.), 7s. 6d. 


SHEPPARD'S FALL of ROME, and 


the RISE of the NEW NATIONALITIES. Post 8yvo. cloth, 
(750 pp.), 78. 6d. 


RUSSELL’'S MODERN EUROPE 


EPITOMIZED. By GEORGE TOWNSEND. Crown &70- 
cloth, 58. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 21. 16s.; or half calf, gilt, 32. 78. 6d. 


Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. 
With 800 original Illustrations by Joun Grupert. 


From The Times. 

“We have said enough to show our appreciation of * Routledge’s 
Shakespeare.’ For such an edition there isroom. The Pen, 
Pencil, and The Printer, have striven together in honourable 
rivalry, combining clearness of text, elegance of illustration, and 
beauty of type. The result is worthy of the labour, and we can 
say with a safe conscience to all who wish to receive or present the 
Bard ina becoming dress, buy ‘ Routledge’s Illustrated Shake- 
speare.’ 


London: RovuttEepcr, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon-street. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY BELL & DALDY, 


186, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefally edited with English Notes, Grammatical and Explana- 


tory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions, for | 


Schools. Feap. 8vo. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 


Edited by F. GASC, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 38. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, par | 
FENELON. F a by C. J. DELILLE. Second Edition, 
revised. 48. 6 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII., par 
Wours es Edited by L. DIREY. Second Edition, re- 
vise ° 


PICCIOLA, by X. B. Sarntine. Edited } 


by Dr. DUBUC. Second Edition, revised. 38. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Com- 


plete Text. With Notes, &c., by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM. 6s. 6d. 


GERMAN BALLADS from SCHILLER, 


}0OETHE and UHLAND. With Notes, &e. Cc. BIELE- 
FIELD, Assistant-Master at the Forest School, Walthemetew. 
[Nearly ready. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. $8vo. 
NOTABILIA QUZDAM;; or, the Prin- 


cipal Tenses of such nd Fre ar Greek Verbs and such Elemen- 
tary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions, as are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 1s. 6d 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. 


P. FROST, M.A. 1s. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rey. 


P. FROST, M.A. 1s. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION. 1s. 
The PRINCIPLES of LATIN 


TAX. 1s. 


HOMERIC DIALECT: its leading 


Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. BAIRD, T.C.D. 18. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of GREEK VERBS, 


Irregular and Defective. By J. 8S. BAIRD, T.C.D. New 
Edition, revised. 38. 6d. 


RICHMOND RULES to FORM the 


OVIDIAN DIETS. &c. By J. TATE, M.A. New Edition, 
revised. 8vo. 1s. 6d 


SYN- 


The CHOEPHORZE of ESCHYLUS, 


and SCHOLIA.  Revised_and Interpwebed by JOHN Fr. 
DAVIES, B.A., a unt-Master in Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen. vo. 78. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. By the Rev. P. FROST, eh St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. KEY, 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. By the Rev. P. FROST, M.A., St. Zoe's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 


ALATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewirrt 
KEY, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and 
Head-Master of the Junior School in hirrnenng: College. 
Fifth Thousand, Corrected and Enlarged, post 8vo, 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SHORT LATIN | 


GRAMMAR for Schools. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By ALrrep 


J. CHURCH, M.A., one of the Sade Masters in the 
Merchant T: aylors’ School, London. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A FIRST CHEQUE-BOOK for LATIN 


VERSE-MAKERS. By the Rev. F. E. GRETTON, Head- | 
i abet of Stamford Free Grammar School, Author of ‘Red- 
enda.’ 1s. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Illustrated with Fifty Engravings from the Antique. 


Feap. 
870, 58. ; morocco, 98. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS aeeies 





|SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, 


| Tristia, Heroides, Metemaerheres. With English Notes, by 
| he Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


SABRIN H COROLLA in hortulis Regiz 


Scholz Salopiensis, contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis, 
Editio Altera. 8vo. 128.; morocco, 21s. 


ENGLISH POETRY for CLASSICAL 


| - "Ye or, Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum. Feap. 
vO 


/DUAL ARITHMETIC, A New Art. 


By OLIVER BYRNE, formerly Professor of Mathematics at 
the late College of Civil Engineers, Putney. 8vo. 
[Immediately. 


A COMPENDIUM of FACTS and 


FORMULA in Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

By G. R. SMALLEY, F.R.A.S., of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge; Lecturer on Natural Ow Bt in King’s College, 

ine: Py. _— cs - race Master in King’s College 
choo cap. 


The MECHANICS of CONSTRUC- 


TION ; including the Theories of the Strength of Materials, 
Roofs, Arches and_ Suspension Bridge: W. gh a 
Examples. By STEPHEN FENW Ick, F.R.A.S8., of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK of the SLIDE-RULE, 


showing its Applicabilit metic and curation. 
With Numerous, £xamp) fe es AS re Tables. -— i Ww. ea 
BAYLEY, H.M.E.L.C, Ri 12mo. 6 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE, 


By Mons. F. E. A. GASC, M.A., French Master at Brighton 
College. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK;; being a New, 


enstion! and Easy Method of Leseniing the ~ Jabs of the 
'rench Language. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK; being a 


Grammar and Exercise-Book, on a new and prpetical pi eae, 
exhibiting the Chief Peculiarities of the —— 
compared with the English. Feap. 8vo. 

KEY to Bet and Second French. Books. 
Svo. 38. 6d. 


FRENCH FABLES, for Beginners, in 


Prose. With = Seton of all "the Words at the End of the 
Work. Feap. 8v 


HISTOIRES AMUSANTES et IN- 


STRUCTIVES; or, Selections of Complete Stories from the 
best French Auth ors, chiefly contemporary, who — written 
for the Young. With English Notes. Feap. 8yo. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to MODERN 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. Containing—1. The most cur- 
rent and useful Phrases in Everyday Talk.—2. Everybody's 
 e~ maa Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. Feap. 


FRENCH POETRY for the YOUNG. 


With English Notes ; ae Sg yee by a few Plain Rules of 
French Prosody. Feap. 8 


MATERIALS for FRENCH PROSE 


COMPOSITION ; or, Selections from the best English Prose 
Writers. With copious Foot-notes van aint for Idiomatic 
Renderings. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d.— Kky, 


Le PETIT COMPAGNON: a French 


Talk-Book for Little Children. With numerous Woodcuts. 
16mo. 28. 6d. 


Feap. 





| Sold separately at 18.; half-bound, 1s. 6d. 


'The FRENCH DRAMA: with Argu- 


ments in English at the head of —— oe and Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, by A. GOM 


| Comedies by MOLIERE :—Le sone tl L’Avare, Le Bour- 
| geois Gentilhomme, Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes 
| Savantes, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les Précieuses pase 
L’Ecole des Femmes, L’ Ecole des Maris, Le Médecin i 
M. de Pouceaugnac, Amphitryon. Tragedies, &. by RAC INE: -- 
La Thébaide, ou les Fréres Ennemis, A Alexandre le jrand, Andro- 
m e, Les Plaideurs (Com.), Britannicus, Bérénice, Ba azet, 
| Mithridate, Tphigénie, Phédre, Esther, Athalie. By P. OR* 
NEILLE:—Le Cid, Horace, ee ban hea Pompée. By T. 
| CORNEILLE:—Ariane. Plays b; :—Brutus, Zaire, 

| — Oreste, La Fanatisme, M Ak 7 Ine: de César, Semi- 


Le NOUVEAU TRESOR;; or, French 


Student's Companion. Designed to facilitate the Translation 
| 3 — —- French at Sight. By M. E. 8. Fourteenth 
ion, 





DR. RICHADSON’S NEW DICTION- 


ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combinin Explana- 
tion with Etymoloey, — Ser 
from the best autho: ew Edition, with a Supplement 

containing additional % Words and further Illustrations. In2 
vols. ato. 4l. 14s. 6d. Half-bound in russia, 5/, 15s. 6d. Russia, 





The WORDS—with those of the same Family—are traced to 
their Origin. 


The EXPLANATIONS are » deduced from the Primiti - 
ing through the various Usag neces 


The QUOTATIONS are arra Chronological h 
Buriiest Period to the Present Te nologically, from the 


*,* The Supplement separately, 4to. 128. 


An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 


158. Half-russia, 208, Russia, 248. 


“Ttisan admirable. addition to our Lexi cography, supplying a 
birth desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each path mt 
vege perensage 4 and education, the changes that have befallen it, 
he company it has kept, and the connexions it has formed—b; 
Heh series of quotations, all in chronological order. This is suc 
a Dictionary as perhaps no other language could ever boast.” 
Quarterly Review. 


DR. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of 


LANGUAGE: an Exposition of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH 


LARGT AG, By. eet Apu. PhD. Assistant- 
aster in University ool, Seco: tion, 
and enlarged. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. js eemtenal 


The GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK: 


a Practical G the steady of of 
that useful Science, by 8 a  Gonstant yoo to the B 
Maps. M. E—— S—. 2%. 





The Blank Maps, 2s. coloured. 


The STUDENTS TEXT-BOOK of 
ENGLISH and GENERAL HISTORY, from u.c. 100 to the 


Present Time. By D. , BEALE. Sixth Edition. Crown syo. 
sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of ENG- 
LISH HISTORY; or, a General Summ Dates and 
Events for the Use of Schools Families, an Candidetes for 
Public a By ARTHUR BOWES. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 8vo. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: 


Key to the Civil Service of the Cro’ 
dates seeking Raye ay By J.C. 


an Official 


and Guide for Candi- 
ARKINSON, Somer- 


set House. Crown 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS; ; 


a Companion to ‘ Under Gouensnen},”-am Guide to 
the vil Service Examinations. By J. PARKINGON, 
Crown 8vo. 28. a. 


The YOUNG LADIES SCHOOL 


RECORD ; or, Register of Studies and Conduct. 6d. 


DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED. 


By B. W. FOSTER. Seventh Edition. 4to. 88. 6d. 


PENMANSHIP, Theoretical and Practi- 


gol, Hiastented and Explained. By B. F. FOSTER, 12mo. 


The EN UNCIATIONS and FIGURES 


belo to the Propositions in the First Six and Part of the 

Fioventhe Books of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS (usually read in 

the Universities). Prepared for Students in Geometry. By 
. J. BRASSE, D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8yo. ls. 
. in cage, 58, 6d.; without the Figures, 6d. 


FIRST CLASSICAL MAPS; with Chro- 


nological Tables of Nee soe and Roman History, by mg of 
ih Chromet .and a Map of Palestine. By the Rey. J. 
Third Edition. Imperial 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. STEERE’S EDITION of 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ‘ANALOGY of RELIGION’; with 
Analytical Introduction and copious Index. Feap. 8yo. 68. 


A Descriptive Catalogue post-free on application, 
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Nineteenth Edition, 800 pages, 8vo. cloth, strongly bound, 21s. ; 
or in calf, 26s. 


TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST 


for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, at 5, 4}, 4,3}, 3, and 2} per 
Cent. per Annum, from ll. to1001., &. By JAMES LAURIE. 
“ In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and com- 
prehensiveness, we have none better adapted for general use.” 
M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 
“ Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and 
industrious authorities on commercial calculations, and the prac- 
tical value of his various tables has long been cecal 
umes. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


HIGH RATE TABLES, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 


9, and 9} per Cent. per Annum, from 1 Day to 100 Days. By 
JAMES LAURIE. 


Sixth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 
price 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 


TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES: with 
a Connexion between the Old and New Testaments ; an Intro- 
ductory Outline of the Geography, Political History, &c. By 
J. T, WHEELER, F.R.G.S. &c. 


Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 53. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 





Small folio, illustrated by large coloured Maps, and a View and 
lan of Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of 


the HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS ; comprising a Geographical Account of every 
Nation mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, illustrated 
and explained by brief Reviews of the Political History, 
digested into continuous Narratives. 





New and Improved Edition, with Frontispiece, 18mo. le. 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES. An Illus- 


trated Edition, in large type, with 16 Cuts by Gilbert. 16mo. 
28. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

“ These verses for children have never been surpassed for the 

happy union of fancy and bey the simplicity and intelligi- 

bility of the ideas and words, and the fluency and conciseness of 


the rhymes.”—Spectator. 
By the same Authors, 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 


MINDS. New and Improved Edition, with Frontispiece, 
2 vols. 18mo. 1s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 


Tenth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 18mo. 28, 6d. cloth; or 
3s. scarlet, gilt edges, 


SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 


With Brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the Use of 
Schools and Families. By JOSEPH PAYNE. 


New and Enlarged Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, red edges, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 


With Short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory 
and Critical. Intended as a Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature. By JOSEPH PAYNE. 


Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth lettered, 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of 


Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. WEBB. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations by Gilbert, 
feap. 38. 6d. cloth, 


WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of 


Travellers. By MARIA HACK. 


New Edition, feap. cloth, 38.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL of HERALDRY; being a 


Concise Description of the several Terms used, and containing 
a Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. Illustrated 
by 400 Engravings on Wood. 


In post 8vo. price 12s. 


The CELT, ROMAN and SAXON. 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated 
by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. M.A. F.S.A.. With numerous 
Engravings. New Edition, enlarged. 


In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of 


DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. Edited by the 
Rev. . J. H. INGRAHAM, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Mobile. Illustrated with Engravings. 


VirtvE Brorgers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 





This day is published, price 32s. cloth, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


ITS ORIGIN, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PROGRESS DOWN TO Tur 
DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 
Member for the Borough of Bridgewater. 
Vols. I. and IL., bringing the EVENTS to the CLOSE of the BATTLE OF THE ALMA, 
To be completed in 4 vols. 8vo. 


Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 


By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, 
Professor at Heidelberg. 


Translated, under the Author’s Superintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. 
Samira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





4to. printed on Toned Paper, and superbly bound, price One Guinea, 


THE NEW FOREST; 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS SCENERY. 


By JOHN R. WISE. 

With SIXTY-TWO VIEWS and other ILLUSTRATIONS by WALTER CRANE, engraved by W. J. LINTON; 
A New Map of the Forest and Geological Sections. 

Swrra, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 24s. 


LIFE IN NORMANDY: 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, and Politics, 
DRAWN FROM NATURE. 


By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


From ‘THE TIMES,’ 


“It is one of those books which at once fascinate and humiliate the reader,—the former because it is full of good 
matter, put in a most interesting light ; the latter because the material and the interest are derived from such simple ani 
obvious sources that we wonder to think how these good things have been missed 80 long. It is the same sort of feeling 
which that delightful book White’s ‘Natural History of Selborne’ suggests. What is Selborne more than the other 
villages of England? Which of us is confident that, taking up some obscure hamlet, keeping our eyes open, and merely 
recording what we see from day to day in the dull neighbourhood, we could produce a book which should be one of the 
treasures of every library? The scope of the present work is wider than that which Gilbert White set himself, but is 
similar to it.” 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Doveras. London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 
Now ready at all Libraries, with Portrait and graphic Dlustrations, 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 


A MEMOIR of JOHN WILSON, 


Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GORDON. 

2 vols. crown octavo, 24s. 


“ We do not believe that the most practised and able critic could have done more to put Wilson’s literary labours io 
a favourable light than his daughter has done.”—Saturday Review. é z : 

‘*Of Mrs. Gordon’s two most charming volumes we can only speak in terms of cordial commendation. We do not 
know that we have ever read a biography which has, on the whole, satisfied us better.”—Spectator. 

‘The authoress has related its details with so much feeling and pathos, that, as a true expression of natural affec 
tion, to praise it would be impertinent.”—Times, 


Edinburgh: Epwonston & Dovetas. London: Hamitton, ADAms & Co. 





Next week will be commenced in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
To be completed within Two Montus, a NEW TALE, entitled 


A DARK NIGHTS WORK, 


By the AUTHORESS of ‘ MARY BARTON.’ 
This will be followed in March, by a 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY CHARLES READE, D.C:L., 
AUTHOR of ‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 
To be continued from week to week, and completed in about Eight Months. 


‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND’ may be had in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and in Half-Yearly Volume; 
price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, of every Bookseller in the Empire. 
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Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


On Monday, the 26th inst., will be published, in 4to. with 40 Illustrations engraved on Wood, comprising Maps of Estates, 
Plans, Vignette Sketches, and Views in perspective of Farm Buildings and Cottages, price 52s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: 
AN AGRICULTURAL MEMOIR. 


By JOHN CHALMERS MORTON, 
Editor of the ‘ Agricultural Gazette,’ &c.; Hon. Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of Holland. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSIES OF THE DAY. 


SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE 


AND NOT ANTAGONISTIC TO IT. 


BEING A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON 


I, Alleged Discrepancies. Vv (= Miracle of Joshua—Views of Dr. Colenso. 
Il. The Theories of the Geologists and Figure of the Earth. The Supernaturally Impossible. 


Ill. The Mosaic Cosmogony. VI. The Age of the Fixed Stars—their Distances and 
IV. Miracles in General—Views of Hume and Powell. Masses. 


By JOHN RADFORD YOUNG, 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College; Author of ‘ An Elementary Course of Mathematics,’ &c. 
London: Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Just published, price 38s. in 1 vol. royal 8vo. TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1863. 


‘* The first authority on all questions respecting the aristocracy.”—Globe. 
‘* Beyond comparison with any other books of the same class, and perfect of its kind.” —Examiner. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





No. I. (New Series), 100 pages, Illustrated, 6d. 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE FOR 
JANUARY. 


Edited by THE PUBLISHER. 


ConrTENTS. 


I. CRESSY AND POICTIERS; or, the Story of the Black Prince’s Page. By J. G. Epcar. 
Chapter 1. Introduction. —2, The Falcon in Gracechurch. —3. Winning the Peacock.—4. At my Grandsire’s 
Homestead.—5. Jack Fletcher.—6. War with France.—7. Windsor Castle. 
With Two Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 
Il, REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Four Months a Captive amongst the Dyaks of Borneo. By the 
Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the World.’ 

Chapter 1. My Birthplace and Parentage—Origin of my Acquaintance with William Jupp—My first Roving—I 
am tempted by Thirst to commit a great Sin—My Struggle with the Water-Boy—The Hut on Limehouse- 
fields—The Friendly Malay Woman—I get confirmed an Adventurer.} 

Illustrated by A. Slader. 
Ill. THE CADET CORPS OF THE LONDON RIFLE VOLUNTEER BRIGADE. Illustrated by E. Skill. 
IV. THE a NORSEMAN. By W. B. Ranps. Chapter 1. Guests from the South. Illustrated by Robert 
udley. 
Vv. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE TYNE. 
Illustrated by J. W. Archer and H. G. Hine. 
VL BIRDS, BEASTS, FISHES, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. Menageries supplied. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop. ‘Tlustrated by H. S. Melville. 
VIL THE BOYS AT THE BIG GUNS. By Francis Young. Illustrated by M. Morgan. 
VIIL A NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 
IX. SKATING, with Illustrative Diagrams. 
X. THE ——- OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. F. Roperts. Illustrated by H.S. Melville and Mrs. Fynes 
Yebber. 
XI. UP IN THE ALPS. Chapters1 and 2. By Captain WRaxaLL. With full-page Illustration. 
XIL CHEMISTRY. Chapter 1. . Introduction—A pparatus, &c. Chapter 2. The Elements—Chemical Affinity—Laws 
of Chemical Comt Classification of the Elements. By W.G. HowGravs. Illustrated. 
XIII. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. BExnert. 


London: §S. O. Berton, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


1. From Hoare’s Wharf to Aldborough. 








SECOND EDITION, now ready at every Library. 
NOTICE. 


SUCH THINGS ARE. By the Author of ‘Recommended to 


Mercy.’ Second Edition, now ready at every Library. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
From a Review in the Times of ‘ Recommended to Mercy’:—“ Gives evidence of great power.” 





SECOND EDITION, now ready at every Library. 
NOTICE. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and KASHMIR. By Lieut.- 


Col. TORRENS. Second Edition, now ready at every Library. 8vo. Illustrated, 28s. 


From the Times :—“‘A sprightly narrative, which reminds us of Lord Dufferin....It amuses, which is one point, and it 
is instructive, which is more. 


SaunDeRs, OrtEy & Co. 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Thirty-second Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms penute- 
y Engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 


AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1863. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


“This is the Tnirty-seconp issue of the only Peerage that is 
bond fide corrected by the Nobility and Gentry themselves, and 
never derives its information from second-hand sources. It is 
thus emphatically the book for an authentic picture of the Aris- 
tocracy as existing at the very time of publication. The changes 
among the higher classes have been very numerous in the past 
year, and we find them all duly recorded in ‘ Lodge.’ We cannot 
do less than heartily recommend the work, if indeed recom- 
pager be not ieee with such an established publica- 





““We can safely F pronounce it to be the readiest, the most useful 
and exactest of modern works on the subject.” —Spectato’ r. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Interesting Christmas Presents. 


ma work complete in One Volume, price 5s. elegantly printed 
und, and illustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, 
Birket Foster, John Gilbert, Tenniel, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


NOW COMPRISING 
DAM OMed*s Mature wud uaa fon Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darier.. By E. W xD arbor. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Crescent and the Cross. | The Laird of Norlaw. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Woman’s Thoughts about} mone a: By the author 
Women. A = Author of | f ‘ John Halifax 
‘John gy | Lif A of Jeanne d’Albre' 
Adam Grae | The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Sam slick ‘8 Wise Saws. | Bu -_ 's Romance of the Forum. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s mene. | Adéle. By Miss — 
A Life for a Life. y the) — from _ Life. 
« of ‘John Halifax.’ | Author of * John Halifax.’ 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | Grandmother’s Mon 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. A oo. about Doctors. 
o Church. 


“ The publications in this library have all been of good quality 
many give information while they entertain.”—Examiner. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








In ‘Two Volumes, feap. 8vo. 208., calf, 268. 
‘H KAINH AIAOHKH. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. A Word-for-Word 


Translation yy English. By Rev. Dr. GILES,’ Author of 
the‘ Keys to the Class: 


“Of the utmost use i private readers who wish to see the 
exact translation of every word in the New Testament.” 


London: James Cornish, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 





In One Volume, cloth, 5s. 


ORATII FLACOL SERA. The Works of 
Ho means complete Sie Satires, and Epistles. 
Translated Word for Word, vane lish, by Rev. Dr. GILES, 
Author of * Keys to the Classics. 


London: James Cornish, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 





WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
4 Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
ASEGUE’S FRENCH PROSE, after Ollen- 
dorff’s System ; Exercises from the best "authors, co ious 
and concise Notes, comparin; ae — with the English 


age, a Dictionary of 2,000 
or res ments with Establishments 


: anes Author pe zene to make i £ 
an milies.—Oak House, Finch: 
Sold id by | Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








New am, ory ach enlarged and improved, rice, in cloth, 
8. 6d.; or 2l. 28, bound ved, pi z . 


WEBSTER’S 


QoMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 
By CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. 
In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call 
attention to the features which distinguish it, and to put before 
those who are in want of such a points in — h “s excels 
all other Dictionaries, and which render it the oon t has as 
yet been issued for the practical purposes of daily 
WT ea of —_ Pronunciation Intelligibly ns 
mess—4. ey ~~ Obsolete W. ——-*. . oan 

mit in 44 Mode of Spelling— Bs may Cheap: 
ing 1,624 pages, is sold at 11. 11s. bd. gry cloth, 
and will be found, on comparison ag ey one of the cheapest books 
In this New J Edition, O ne Hundred and Seventy 

have been added, without any addition to the price. 

ith yaw ee ey V4 = all Keep pace wit of the work shall 
, and tha’ h the require- 
ments of f the age and the pi te Ley the 
rietors pave added to this New Edition. under the editorship 


A Table o' Synonyms —An A Appendix of New Words—Table of 


Be Wi vords, 
orndition: the the rerio the Amthert family, of 
8 Comp! lete Dictior 











Webster’ 4 pages, with a 
Portrait of ey er Oy | ae ished iL ongman & Co., 
Li? > is hittaker & & Co., Hamilton & Co., Groombridge & 
So all & ¢ bo. Kent & Co., and Griffin & Co. 
Edinburgh John Mens Glashan & Gill 





ate to see that m no as + Biéttion is substituted. 
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New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
PEBRIN'S FRENCH FABLES, with a Voca- 


bular: aa the Use of Young Pupils. Revised and corrected 
by L. STI i Principal French Master in the City of 
London School. & 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. 58. 


AYS and POEMS on ITALY. By Francis 
A. MACKAY, Author of ‘ The Crook and the Sword,’ &c. 
A Lay of Andrea Doria—Battle of Pavia—A Vision—M:z rid of 
Spezzia—Rome, Florence, Pisa, &c.—War Chant for Garibaldi, &c. 
“Mr. Mackay is an English traveller who appears to be inti- 
mate ly acquainted with the naturs al beauties of Italy.”—Critic. 
ie is a poet of no mean order.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 
* Quickness of perception, delicacy of ag and a refined taste.” 
North British Daily Mail. 
‘A book in which love and war and landscapes are treated with 
the delicacy and judgment of the true artist.”— Worcester Herald. 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


SRAEL IN EGYPT”: aPorm. By Epwin 
ATHERSTONE. Longman. 123.—‘‘The poem contains 
assages that would do honour to our noblest writers.”—Bell’s 
essenger. ‘“*As decisively char: acterized by a tone of sincere 
piety, as it is remarkable for the great facility and unconstrained 
power, imagination and expression which have carried the author 
with unflagging spirit through his long and v vigorous us epic. "—Post. 








STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES, FIFTH EDITION. 
Just published, in 4 vols. 8vo. 4/. 48. cloth, 


TEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND, partly ea on Blackstone. By HENRY 
ye STEPHEN, Serjeant-at-Law. The Fifth Edition, prepared 
for the Pres: the co- ek oe of the learned Autho: or, by 
JAMES STEPHEN. LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at 
Law, Recorder of Poole, and Professor of English Law at King’s 
College, London. 
ii Sentems Butteowouthis, 7 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
isher 





STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


UESTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the 

FIFTH EDITION of Mr. SERJEANT STEPHEN'S 

NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. 

i AM ES STEPHEN. LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 

Jmton: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
‘ish Ts. 





O’DOWD’S MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 
This day is published, 12mo. 7s. 6d, cloth, 


HE MERCHANT SHIPPING AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1862; with an Introductory Analysis; an 
Appendix conbaining the Statute and incorporated Provisions of 
antecedent Acts; a Digest of Cases of Salvage and Collision, with 
reference to the newly- -extended Jurisdiction; Practical Forms 
and a copious Index. y JAMES O’DOWD, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-a tan. and Assistant Solicitor for the Mer- 
chant Shipping Deve ees of Her Majesty’s Customs. 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Pub- 
lishers. 





Just published, Vols, X: and XI. royal 8vo. half calf, illustrated 
with numerous Coloured Lithographic Plans, Maps and Dia- 
grams, price 21s. per volume, 

RANSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of MINING ENGINEERS, contain- 

a Papers by eminent Mining Engineers 
here are now 11 volumes published, which may be had sepa- 
rately, os each, or in sets. 


-weastle-on- Tyne: A. Reid. London: J. Weale. 


CHOOL and HOME ARITHMETICS, by 
W._DAVIS, B.A.; ae the NEW CODE and MIDDLE- 
CLASS EXAMINATION 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Parts I. 
(15th thousand) and II. (5th thousand), containing 141,412 
Questions in Arithmetic and Mensuration. Cloth, 8d, each. 


KEY to each Part, with Answers, 1s. 
Parts I. and II. bound together, 1s. 4d. ; Double Key, 23. 


The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC 
(6th thousand), consaining Tables, Definitions, Rules, &c. 
‘loth, 4d. London: Longman & Co. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. of nearly 1,000 closely a pages 
and 40 plates, price, coloured, 508. ; ; plain, 

HISTORY of INFUSORIA, including all 

the British and Foreign Species of DESMIDL ACEA £ and 

DIATOMACES%. 


id ANDREW bs RITCHARD, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged an se Seg: by J. Arlidge, M. B., Wm. Archer, 
Esq., J. Ralfs, M. S., Prof. w illiamson, F.R. S., and the 


Author. London : Ww inittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


w Edition, 8vo. cloth, 73. 
Illustrated ettiie a Plan and View of the Beit- ‘dilah, or Mosque, 
at Mecca, 


HE KORAN wTranstaTED into ENGLISH 
immediately from the Original Arabic, with Explanatory 
Notes, taken from the most approved Commentators ; =, whic 1 
is prefixed a Preliminary Discourse, by GEORGE SALE, Gent. 
with a Memoir of the Translator, and watts various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savage 
Londan: William Tess, 





Beaenn: lane, Chee apeide. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


NV 





FIRST PRINCIPLES. Price 16s. 

EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral and Phy- 
sical. Price 6s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Price 16s. 

SOCIAL STATICS. Price 12s. 

ESSAYS: Scientific, Political and Speculative. 


Price 128. 
Also, just issued to the Subscribers, No. I. of 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
ann & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 





D&: GILES’S KEYS to the GREEK -_ 
LATIN CLASSICS. Translated Word for Word, and 
the gg Construing as done at the Universities and ublie 


Schoo 

li Keys to the Greek Classics wendy an es 16 be the Latin ; with 
Key to Arnold’s Prose Mere nion me German, Ita- 
—_ and French Keys. ‘ull list will te sent -y- on receipt of 
a stam: 
Fondon: James Cornish, 297, High Holborn, W.C. 


HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY, from Knapp. 

By THOMAS RICHARDSON and H. WATTS. Vi 
Parts 3 and 4, Acids, Alkalies, and Salts: their Mi “sapapacaa ra and 
Applications. Thoroughly illustrated. 8vo. 11. 68. 

GANOT.— PHYSICS, EXPERIMENTAL 
and APPLIED. Edited by E. ATKINSON, Lecturer on Chemis- 
try and sg sics, R.M.C. Sandhurst. Illustrated by 600 Engravings 
on Co’ Post 8yo. cloth boards, 128. 6d. For the use of Col- 
leges ead ‘Gehoois. 

GESNER.— PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
COAL, PETROLEUM, and other DISTILLED OILS, 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DAY.—CHEMISTRY in its RELATIONS to 
PHYSIOLOGY and MEDICINE. 8vo. with Five Plates. 
A New Catalogue of Scientific Books, free. 








London: i. Bailliere, Regent-street ; Melbourne and New York. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
OPTICIANS, 

AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e. &e. 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 


LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAW’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 7/7. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 61. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 


September, 1861. 


CaTALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 

YRIZE MEDAL MICROSCOPE.—W. Lapp 


respectfully solicits inspection of his Microscopes. They are 
simple in construction, avoiding all unnecessary work in manu- 
facture, and adapted for all accessary apparatus; combining first 
class with cheapness. Strongly recommen ed ‘a Dr. C arpenter, in 
*The Microscope and its Revelations,’ page 8 
W. Lapp, 11 and 12, Beak- street oi street, W. 
Catalogues upon application. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 
Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 
combining every recent improvement. 

Water-tight Glass Baths, Pressure Frames, Plate-Holders, and 
all needful Appararus, ot of best quality only.—LENSES by Ross, 
Lerebours and Vall 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures. Varnishes, 
Cases, Passepartouts, Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requi- 
site for the Amateur or Professional Photographer. 

Importers of the True ae Paper. Wholesale Manufacturers 
of all Chemical Prepara s. 

ustrated C: ate nlogue, free, oe m epoca ation. 
BOLTON & 
Operative and chsnehis Cc hemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


\ CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OR 
RATLWAY; 
ACCIDENTS in the FIELD. the STREETS, or a2 Boma, 
May be So against by taking a Policy of 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ool Cornhill, Londo: = 
has been already Paid a: 
COMPENSATION POR ACCIDENTS OF “ALL KINDS, 
1 Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Inj jury. 
Rates ay further Particulars may be obtained at the ilway 
Stations, of ae oo NaitL or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, C LONDON, E.C. 
y AM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance eenaely 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 1549, 











THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INVESTED FUNDS £1,350,000, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman.—Sir JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairmen. 
FRED. HARRISON, Esq., and W. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq. MP, 


John Addis, Esq. William Macnaughtan, Esq, 
Cc. 8. ee sq. M.P. en D. Mangles, Esq. 

h C. E. Childers, Esq. M.P. | James Morley » E8q. 
Sir William P. De Bathe, Bart. a3 Charles Nicholson Bart. 
Henry V. East, William Nicol, Esq. M.P 





“> 
Edward Huggins, Esq. Sivinten, Boult, Es be 
John Laurie, Esq. the Comy ma eretary 
In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain paid to 
ra aig Os by this Company was 32,882/., and in 1861 it wag 
being an increase in five years of 29,9511. 
In1s60 the Fire Premiums a 7251.; in 1861 they were 360,130L, 
being an increase in one yearof 405. The losses paid amount 
to 2,500,0001., aud all claims are settled with liberality and 


promptitude. 
___ JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 


rN ION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Insti. 
tuted a.p. 1714, FIRE and LIFE, 81, Cornhill, Londen. 
Directors, Trustees, §c. 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN MORLEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
James Bentley, Esq. | Edmund Holland, Esq. 


Daniel Britten, Esq. ‘homas Lewis, Esq. 
Charles Charrin, ie eet. Esq. J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
8. Preston Chil Henry Rutt, Esq. 

Beriah Drew, Esa. oor Spencer Smith, 
John Hibbert, yr W. Foster White, Esq. 
Alderman and Colonel Wilson. 

At the recent Investigation into the Financial position of the 
Life Department of the Union Society, it appeared that, after 
providing for every liability, and making an —— reserve for 
tuture expenses and profits, there r as for 
division, amongst the Holders of Life A, suficient to gives 
Bonus addition of TWO POUNDS PER C . PER ANNUM 
on the sum assured for the past seven on 

FIRE INSURANCES effected at equitable rates. 

9th Jan. 1863. WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIsteR’s DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, 


First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


NHE JURY of Crass 30 of the INTER. 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, in awardin to Smez’s 
SPRING MATTR ESS, Tucker's Paten nt, or “* * Souamier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Prize Mepator Honourable Mention given to Beddi 
of any description, say in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, sol 
page: ae No. 2014— 
he Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price. 
“a combination as simple as it is > eal 
—“‘a bed as healthy as it _ comfortal 
To btained of mos t > Up holsterers and Beddi 
Warehousemen, or sions of = Manufacturers, WM. 8M 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C 


HE MINISTERIAL ALMANAC, 
, —An elegant Almanac, illustrated with well-executed Por 
traits of Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, and the Right Hon, 
W. E, Gladst ing some useful information, may be 




















had gratis of 
E. MOSES & SON, 
ae * made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit- ys Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 


Lonpon Hovsss: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87,88, 89, 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road; 283, Euston-road. 
Country EsTaBLISHMENTS : 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
“GOSSIP ON DRESS.” 
R, HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSEMENT for 
_ OUR FRIENDS and CONSTITUENTS, to be had, 
gratis, of 
E. MOSES & SON, 
aaa se and Bespoke Tailors, Habit- very ne Woollen 
ers 


rapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe M: 
and General Outfitters. 


Lonpon Hovses: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenh ourt-road ; 283, Euston-road, 

Country EstaBLISHMENTS: 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


OUSE LAMB, at per Quarter.—MUTTON, 

four years old, small, yp rece for its shortness, co. Jour, 

and high flavour. Sadd sand Haunches, well hung, always o0 

band. Ask for Clun Forest Mutton, at LIDSTONE & C0.’3 

(late GiBLeT), Bond-street.—The TONGUE from the small High- 
land bullock is very choice, at 3s. 


LD BOTTLED PORT, 20, ae Doz.—Vin- 
tages 1820, -21, -27 mn. St, 40, 43, -4 -46, -47, -50, 51. 

Now bottling 100 Pipes 1858’s and “60’s-Old Pm Sy ‘BE. i. Brown 
Sherry, 17 years in bottle.— Lafitte, 1834, and Latour— Margaux 


ldgate. 




















and Haut Brion, 1341’s, ol, 48, -58 o8 ~Suduiraut and Yqnem.) 1847. 
—Clicquot’s, Jacq! and K and 
Moselles of 1857. h 

Price Lists of all Wines on application. 


Established 1785. 
GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, &c., London, and 
Park-row, Green 
Very old alerts | Pale and Cognac Beendy. Jamaica Rum, a6¢ 
of three generations. Old Store Scotch and Irish Whiskey. 
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ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, 
D CLOCK MAKER Tu THE QUEEN, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE i oF Fe yen 


ites attention to the superior Wo 
se pesign of his extensive Stock of W ws and Fn -room 


Clocks. 


and 





ineas., | Guineas. 
a Oneal Lever 

§ | Wat 

10 ! etd s Gold ‘Goen- 

pensation Balance do 40 


Silver ditto .. .. .. 28 
"Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 


Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoinin Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange ; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Bemneren Wharf, Strand, London. 


Gu 
Ladies’ Gold nate 
Watches 
Gentlemen 's ditto 
dies’ or Gentlemen’s 
ol - ng — Lever 








HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM and 
C LIBRARY, Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze 
OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 

Established 1807. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/. es 
Glass Dessert ” 2. 
All Articles marked’ ‘in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 
years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or oripaealys as by no 
pouible test can itbe distinguishedfrom real silve 
Asmall useful set, guaranteed of first quality rs finish and 
durability, as follows :— 


and Ormolu. 






























































Fiddle |Thread King’s 
or or Fy or. 
ola | Bruns-| “ily | mini- 
Silver wick |Pattern) tary, 

Pattern | Pattern &e. 

£3.d £. 8, iF. 8. Ce Ae 

2 Table Forks........esee+e5 113 0/2 4 0/210 0 
18 Table Spoons . eos 113 0/2 4 0} 210 0} 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 1 4 0/112 0}115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons. 1 4 0/112 0}115 0} 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ..... 016 0}1 2015017 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 010 0/0138 6/015 0) 015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles . 060/09 8 010 9 0109 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 0 6 6/010 O§oOll 0} 012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gil 03 44/0 4640 50:05 0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow 018/023 3302 6020 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. 02 6/0 3 60 4 0/0 4 O 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 4 0/17 6)110 0/1123 0 
1 Butter Knife 02 6/0 5 6/0 6 0}0 7 0 
1 Soup Ladle 010 0) 017 0}017 0} 100 
1 Sugar Sifter... 03 3) 0 4645050050 
Total .........sssee0e6| 919 9[1310 3]419 6/16 4 0 





Any article to be had singly at the same price. An oak eo 
» contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2U. 1 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet a 
Liqueur Frames, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 

warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


























Table Dessert} 
Ivory Handles. =" oer a 
Dozen. | Dozen. Pair. 
oS =a “lad! ad| ad. 
3}-inch ivory handles . 12 6; 10 0 43 
3-inch fine ivory handles. . 15 0} 11 6 43 
4inch ivory balance handle 1s 0} 14 0 46 
4inch fine ivory ha kee 240) 17 0 73 
¢inch finest African ivory handles 32 0} 26 0; 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ... --| 40 0] 83 0} 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferales --| 50 0] 48 0] 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any pattern) 2 0] 19 0} 7 6 
Silver handles, of any pattern -| 84 0] 54 0 21 0 

_Bone and Horn Sate 

Knives and Forks per Dozen. ad|adiad 
White bone handles.............seeeeeeee / lo 8 6} 26 
Ditto balance handles.. ° af aot ee 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders 17 0| 40 40 
Ditto, very strong riveatetl’ handise: 12 0 9 0 3 0 








The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 

and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8. 

BURTON'S. Tin dish-covers, 78. 6d. the set of six ; _—_ tin, 

1%. 3d. to 358. 6d. the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 3: 8. 9d. 

to 698. the set; Britannia metal, with or without sitver-plated 
handles, 31. lis. 6l, 88. the set of five ; electro-plated, 9: 

an the set of four ; block-tin hot-water dishes, with wells for 

Y, 128. to 308. ; Britannia metal, 228, to 778. ; electro-plated on 

nickel, full size, ‘oh 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

mn URNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be ratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 

tations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 

hte, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Meta is, Dish Covers, 

ot-water ae. ae Fenders, Marble ponimner Mey Pieces, | an 

Kitchen- ranges, La , Gaseliers, Tea Trays, U. 

Glocks, Table atlery, Paths Toilet V Fenny, Iron ye 
wi steads, , Bed-room Vetebinet Furniture, &., 

He Lists of Prices, a 2 fans of oe Twenty Ja e Show-rooms, 
9%, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, wman-street ; 

15 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Weumantes ah London. 


XUM 





(HUBB's 1 PATENT ‘SAFES— the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CByEEs PAtant DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and 
CHUBB & SON, 37, St. Paul’s Church 
oes Me Liverpool ;’ 16, Market-street, 
am 


ost free 
ar , London ; Lord- 
anchester ; and 7 olver- 


| this 


PENCILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE rep ey ed 
Sold by all Stationers a ts’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents: I HEINTZ MANN’ ‘& ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C. 


EEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
made with the he frentent Cpr Ro finest English Seed ; 





Aicti. 





ELErcton & CO. desire respectfully to | 


1 the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requirin 
PLATE, to their pesnatesbures which may be obanized ingren 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 


LO SF ent-street, St. James’s, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL —Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
irmingham. 


Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
eplating and Gilding as usual. 


JORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 


** Always good alike.” Importing it not covered with powdered 
colour prevents the Chinese posing - the low-priced brown 
autumn leaves.— hence this TEA i 
REST, CHEAPEST “and BEST. 

Sold in we by 3, 280 London and Provincial Agents, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and ae Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Venders, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 











AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici al tsp Xiiaieatebbabia 


ished upwards of a Center for purity and strength, h 
received the sence aren al of the Public J es 
LANUF/ ACTURED 1742. 
Sold by most p from t =e Com, and in 11b., 31b., and 3 Ib. 


Can: 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLY! ILLE & CO. Garlick-hill, London. 


HRISTMAS GL EESENTS and NEW 
For all who Coane the Reve Festive Scenes. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


creates and sustains a luxuriant Head of Hair. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


renders the Skin soft, fair, and blooming, and eradicates alt 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTRIFICE, 


imparts a Pearl-like hha to the Teeth, and a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. 
Sold at 20, Hatton- garden; ¢ and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*y* Ask for ““ROWLANDS” Articles. 


M&: HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET- STREET, cre an ENTIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. The so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home oon Ten till Five. 











euig Tir ONL GOOD SAUCE, 
is prepared solely by LEA & P EREINS. 

The Public resnectfally cuuuionea against worthless imita- 
tions, and ae an that Lea & Pernins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, nee a Lee 

AS K LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold W. holeeale and for: Export, by the cag yy Wor- 
cester ; ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE- 
je HOUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 
Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for ege noticing 
ee others, York and Westphalia Hams, Pick oat 
Smoked 0: mgues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies pe! 
Salmon, py ona Anchovies; French Truffles, Pre- 
served Green Peas, French Beans, M ushrooms, pe French 
and Spanish Olives, C stailised and Glacés Apricots, G 





METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

cating uuvitacnhed alr 
Brushes, a F ies’ and Cion rusts, = a Smyrna 
Spon, every description of Brush, C nd Perfumery. 
The ‘oth Brushes search between the ae of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose, Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130 p and 131, OXFORD-STREET, 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS have long been recognized as a most effectual remedy 

for indigestion occurring in this country, and experience has also 
fully justified their use in those continual and violent forms of 
bilious disorder of too frequent recurrence in hot climates, where 
the digestive organs, aud more especially the liver, are subject to 
such sudden and ij ar increase of their functions, that they 
often form the excitin — of the fatal aadaanio fever peculiar 
to those climates. To Europeans, therefore, contemplating a resi- 
dence abroad, and for whose use a mild and efficient aperient is 











Strawberries and Ange ica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Chocolate, and Bon- 

ons. Their celebrated Pickles and aug prepared under 
personal superintendence ; Jams, J ellies, Tarts, Fruits, Teas, 
Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all house- 
hold requisites het is of the best descriptions, 

ilies regularly waited on for orders. 
6, ae... STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 


N.B. Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing ees with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dress’ ing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or a Trave ling, Illustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J. ay EN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
21, West Strand, Sale’ W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack- Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, * Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. ° post f free. 
RIZE MEDA "a 
Awarded by the Jurors of Class 3 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO, Glasgow and London. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Germany) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 

safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 








1 8 6 2, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Cen- 
tral Middlesex.—** I consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. 
De Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards i and dicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of the 
‘Spas of Germany.’—“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De 
Jongh’ 's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in 
a shorter time than other kinds, and bee vn does not cause the 
nausea and on too often mn the 
of the Pale O 








—— 


Dr. De Jongh’s [pte ay try Oil is sold only in 
Imperial Half-Pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
labelled with his stamp and signature, without w! none 
can possibly be genuine, by respectable Chemists and D: 
Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions. 








having a 
the test of public. gpinion f for i. 60 years.— ag or ig guly 
4 James Cockle, 18, New ond-street, and to 

edicine Venders, a boxes, is is. 1dd., 28. dd., 48. en and 11s. 


cays stomach and regulating _ secretion 
pk No 's Pills a 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by & ee Profession and universally acce pred by the Grn 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, cout, ge ~~ migeetio, sae. as a mild aperient for delicate 
for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, #3 ina prea of nae ey purity and of uniform strength, by 
ORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sol 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 


ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the nearest 
approach to a specific, for consumption, yet discovered. The 
London Medical Review, of August, 1861, states, that “ The merits 
of the remedy are genuine, and intrinsic, nor must it be classed 
among the vaunte ephemeral specifics which are =e 4 
a rig us by self-interested venders.”—So 








d by Druegists 
., 48, 6d., and 98. bottles; or of GEORGE BORWICK, ole 
Manufacturer, 21, Little Moorfields. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA and INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION are effectually CURED by KEATING’S 
CUUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
a from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected,—as the most effectual, safe, speedy and contvenient 
rama for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest and 
Throat.—Sold in Boxes at ls. 14d., Tins 28. 9d, 48. 6d, and lis. 
each THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT.—BOR- 
Ww = S isthe BAKING POWDER recommended by Dr. 
Hassall, Analyst to the Lancet Sanitary Commission, Author of 
“Adulterations poe gad &c., for making pure and wholesome 
Bread, instead of yeas 
Sold _ all Chemists and Grocers. 


LDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 

certain remedy for restoring and stemmeening She 

Hair. “By rit Whiskers and Moustaches are produced au 

tified. Ladies will ‘find. it ompeeeny © hie g +4 the most delicate 

Head-dress or Bonnet can be worn hout fear of soiling. Price 

F 6d., 68. and 1ls.—O, & A. OLDRIDGE, 33 , Wellington-street, 
trand. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical henner A ¥ be the 

most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandag > ae ng worn 
rant the body, the uisite resisting power is ‘nappiie by te 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LE row (ned ee ge with so mu 


and may be ae 

during sleep. escriptive Circular may aah the Truss (which 

com fail to rT ‘forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 

body, two inches below the hips, being sen 

Pus ots - le Truss, 168., 21. 218, 26¢, 6d. and 318. 6d.; q 
°0 0. ma e payable to Jonn Waite, Post-Office, .) coadully. 
AmetD STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 

Price 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and : 168, each; postage 6d, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


RAR AAR inrrrmmwmmwrwwrvrm™ 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECONDHAND, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 





ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1—FOR THE CHURCH. No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
yi i Si Four R of Vibrators; with the addition of the new Venetian Swell, In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen Stops. This Instrument, 
beg Ho hy of the right foot, by which means a crescendo can be peoteeee ee the aie ina style nee to any Vegi otf ger mean oe ttente ot duct end deer en 
i Stop. Jase. Price 32 Guineas; yithout the Swell, 30 Guineas. ished, is consequently more calcu o withstand and 4 Nas & 
5 be any poy ty ~ hag a a ae ass fenctian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee Pedals, which are sometimes 


objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas. 
These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award :—‘ Novelty of construction of Harmoniwms, cheapness, combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & COS TEN GUINEA PIANOFORTE.—This Instru- | CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of 








ment has a compass of Four Octaves, sufficient for accompanying the voice, the study of com- small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to 
jtj ; i ance of exerci sh classical works as Rach’s Preludes small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for keeping in tune ; and the cheapest Pianoforte 
pol tinatar practice and performance of exercises, and such cla » with chee potion et made. Price 25 Guineas in ; 26 Guineas in Rosewood or 


‘ r ahogany 
| Walnut; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 3 feet 4 inches. 


CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 


ws 


Pes 


PNne 


bd 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


“N 


18. 
19. 
29. 


te 0p to 


eer 


4 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 1 inch; height, 3 feet 10 in. Compass, 63 oct. to A. Neat case, with CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To 


square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 3 inches; height, 4 feet. Compass, amateurs pretering the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and COLLARD quality, the 
63 oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly English Model will be found the most perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. 
secured, and are constructed of solid mahogany. They are of such excellent manufacture The action is of the same simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially 
throughout, that they are confidently recommended us being admirably adapted for India and adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the tuners. 
for the Eastern Empire generally. ‘The price includes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood; (2) a In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret, (similar in all respects to other instruments at 
suitable tuning hammer or key ; (3) a tuning fork; (4) some additional strings; (5) a Book on 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In best Walnut (similar to other 60-Guinea instruments), 
Tuning and Preserving the Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to the Docks. | 40 Guineas. 


An Immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 


? 


Descriptive Lists sent on application. 








CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
In SHILLING NUMBERS, Post Free, 1s. 2d.; or, Three for 33. 4d. 
EDITED BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 





THIRTEEN SONGS by M. W. BALFE. ls, 24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. 1s. 
TEN SONGS by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 1s. 25. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 1s. 
TEN SONGS by WALLACE. 1s. 26. D’ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 138. 
TEN SONGS by MOZART, with ITALIAN and ENGLISH WORDS. 1s. 27. FIVE SETS of QUADRILLES as DUETTS by CHARLES D’ALBERT. 1s, 
TWELVE SACRED SONGS by JOHN BARNETT, GEORGE BARKER, the Hon. Mrs. | 28. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 3.) Containing the 
NORTON, CHARLES GLOVER, &e. 1s. Sonatas Nos. land 2 of Op. 10. 18. 
TWELVE SONGS by HANDEL. Edited by G. A. MACFARREN. 1s. 29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT, Hon. Mrs. NORTON, &c. 18. 
TEN SETS of QUADRILLES by CHARLES D’ALBERT, &e. 1s. 20, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 4.) Containing the 
FORTY POLKAS by CHARLES D’ALBERT, JULLIEN, KENIG, &e. 12. Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathétique. 1s. 
FIFTY VALSES by D’ALBERT, GUNG’L, LANNER, STRAUSS, LABITZKY, &c. 18. 31. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 5.) Containing Sonatas 
NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by BRINLEY RICHARDS. ls. Nos. land 2 of Op. 14. 18. 
SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by WALLACE. 1s. x 32. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 6.) Containing Sonats 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No.1.) Containing Sonatas Op. 22, and Sonata Op. 26 with the celebrated FUNERAL MARCH. 12. 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 2, complete. 18. j 33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duetts, and Trios. 1s. 
TWELVE POPULAR DUETTS for SOPRANO and CONTRALTO VOICES. le. 34. CHRISTMAS ALBUM of DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and 
TEN SONGS by SCHUBERT. 1s. Galops. 18. 
EIGHTEEN of MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 1s. 35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. A New Selection. 1s, 
TWELVE SACRED DUETTS. is. 36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 18. 
NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by OSBORNE and LINDAHL. 1s. 37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 1% 
TWELVE SONGS by VERDI and FLOTOW. 1s. ° 38. FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schot- 
FAVOURITE AIRS from the MESSIAH. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. tisches, &c. 18. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 2.) Containing Sonata | 39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK. A New Selection. 1s. 
No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete, 1a. 40. VALSES by D’ALBERT and other Eminent Composers. 1s. 
NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by ASCHER and GORIA. 1s. | 4l. FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most Popular Operas. 1% 
TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY and BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 1s. | 42, ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 


TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES for the PIANOFORTE. 1s. 43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 


The whole of the Songs are Printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 





LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 49 and 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti sand Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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